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In turning over the last numbers of “ The 
| Miscellany,” our eyes fell upon the name of 
|,Mary Hartman. The very echo of that name 
| | turns swiftly back the pages of memory to those 
| traced all over by the friendly hand of Mary 
; Hartman. Nay,notshe whose name,like wizard 
|| spell, has conjured up the spirit of the past, 
\|throwing around it the glowing enthusiasm of 
| youth and youthful friendskip—but the play- 
}|mate of my childhood, the friend of after years. 
And sweet Mary, in your far-off home, 
|'where genius and love preside, where wealth 
|| abounds and friends circle gaily round ;—does 
|\thy mind ever retrace those by-gone scenes’ 
' dost remember the beautiful lawn over which 
i | 80 oft, like frightened deer, we bounded, and 
‘hid ourselves from view, by the wreath-like fo- 
}| Sage of the delightful grove which skirted its 
borders. 

Ah, that grove was our Paradise! 
found us there rejoicing over our first-born 
| blossom——summer kissed the bright leaves 
|above our heads,—-autumn with her piping 
blasts frightened us not away,—and even win- 
iter found us there amid our palace of snow. 
The little lakelet, too, which spread its silvery 
waters along the edge of the grove; over 
whose mossy banks we bowed, as did the flow- 
| |/ers, to see our own joyous faces reflected from 
| |\its limpid depths. Oft have we guided our fairy 
boat over its still bosom, and springing from its 
tiny bow, climbed up the almost perpendicular 
ide of the eminence, dignified by us as “Mont 
lanc, the monarch of the mountains.” The 
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brow of our classic mount, was crowned with | 
noble forest trees and beautiful evergreen, 
neath whose shade we have for hours reclined, 
gazing upon the extensive and varied scenery 
outspread before us,—sketching the homes of 


be- 


| 
| 


some of our friends,—or watching the vane of* 
the village church, which gemmed the bosom. | 
of the pleasant valley. These lofty trees, stuod, | 


like giant sentinels to guard the sy)van bower, 
embosomed in their midst, which it 
though nature had endeavored to render irre- 


seemed as 
sistibly charming. The wide-spreading branc 
es of the stalwart oak, shook hands above 
graceful elm, tasseled pine and dignified ma- 
ple, while around, the sweet-briar, clematis, 
wild eglantine, convolvulus, honey-suckl2 and 
grape formed a trellised wall of rare beanty. 
Wild flowers of every hue, dotted the green, 
mossy carpet,—and music, sweet, delicious 
music trilled from every bough of its lofty can- 
opy- Inthis enchanting spet we passed our 
holidays, and which, (if the truth must all be 
told,) we managed should become quite fre- 
quent—too much so to please our parents and 
teachers, though we, perverse girls, thought 
them “like angels’ visits, few and far be- 
tween.” 

Childhood has its trials, and bitter trials came 
all too soon to darken the sky of anticipated 
joys which dawned so brightly upon us. The 
young people of the neighborhood, found this 
delightful retreat,upon which nature had lavish- 
ed so many treasures, and which we had em- 
bellished with a adeenici of netted shrubs and 
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| | plants given us by our r indulge nt rapes ; and 
| forthwith proclaimed “a grand picnic.” We 
| protested all in vain,—and were obliged to 
‘ console ourselves with the thought that as we 
were to be of the party, we could at least pro- 
tect our favorites from harm. Vain thought! 
but pardon us, dear reader, we never attended 


a pic-nic. 

It was a beautiful day, and a large party were 
assembled. Music, mirth, dance aad song 
seemed to lend wings to the hours, so swiftly 
did they pass. As the company were gather- 
ing gaily round the plentiful repast, two gallant 
| looking strangers joined the merry group, 
| They were students, passing through our quiet 
village, to spend the vacation with their friends, 
|/and were attracted thither by the beauty of the 
| scenery, and the mirth and gaiety of the par- 
| 
| 
i! 








ty. They were recognized and cordially greet- 
'ed by several gentlemen present, and invited to 
"join our rustic amusements. We were little 
|, more than children, then, and looked upon the 
guests with that respect and awe, which intel- 
lect and manly beauty everinspire. One was 
a dark-eyed poet, yet I may not here trace his 
history, pleasing though the task might be, but 
turn to his gifted friend. With what delight 
i|we listened to the rich melody of his voice 





WA while singing numerous songs called forth by 
Nghe company, though to none with more inter- 
Jest, than those composed by his poet friend. 
|! Our pleasing trance was soon broken some- 
| what rudely by a rough twang of the musician's 
|| bow, impatient at being so long neglected. I 
| turned to read the eyes of Mary,—but she was 
| gone. J saught, and found her apart from the 
gay company, leaning against a slender aspen, 
| whose leaves trembled upon the breath of the 
gentle zephyr, and Mary trembled too, and 
| pearly tears glistened beneath her dark lashes, 
| while gazing upon the broken stalk, and droop- 
| ing flowers, of our favorite moss rose. Wasit 
| the rich, manly tones pf the vocalist, or the 
the prostrate rose tree, which called the tear to 
her eye,the carnation to her.cheek No answer 
was needed, save the deeper tinge of brow, 
as she met the earnest eyes of the young stu- 
dent, Mr. Everett, (so we shall.call Aim, we 
may not tell theirtrue names, you will find 
them recorded upon the tablet of your coun- 

y's memory.) * * * * Next morning the ro- 











| sy dawn found us in our favorite grove, where 
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reclining on a mossy seat, we recounted the in- 1 
cidents of yester’s gala day, and Mary toying || 
with the innocent flowers which looked bright- | 
ly up through the liquid pearl,—told me of the | 
strange, wild throbbing of her young heart, || 
whenever her eyes met those of Mr. Everett, || 
or he addressed his conversation to her. But || 
we will not betray her confidence, and we rest || 
assured that our secret is safe with her. Anx- 1 
ious to learn the extent of the ruin wrought ia || 
our sylvan retreat, we hastened thither to as- ! 
certain if aught we held dear was spared to us. i 
Alas, how changed! Each heart burst forth | \| 
with simultaneous song,— H| 
“I feel like one who treads alone, 
Some banquet hall deserted, I 
Whose lights have fled, whose garlands | 
dead, | 
And all but he departed. t 
We hastened to the drooping rose-tree. One |! 
bright flower still graced its stalk, to which 
was attached a billet addressed toMary. With 
trembling hand she opened it and read— i| 
Dear Mary:—Pardon my presumption in 
thus familiarly addressing you, for indeed) 
you are no stranger to me. Four years ago 
this very day, | came to this village a stranger, 
I sat down to rest beneath the ' 


and an invalid. 
giant oak, which seems to shade half the pub- 
lic square. I heard, ata little distance, the 
gentle murmur of the rippling brook, as it| 
coursed its way to the river beyond, but like | 
the summer friends whose love I had then just || 
tested, it laughed at my misery, it mocked my || | 
despair. Misfortune had rolled its heavy waves | 


} 


over my father’s household, and ruin spread its | 
dark wings like a pall over ourhearts. The || 
friends of our brighter hours fled before the fu- || 
neral gloom which enveloped us, nor cheered | 
by smile or kindly word, the hearts of those || 
around whose board and hearth they oft ond 
circled, and were there ever greeted with warm i 
and generous welcome. Neither were some of 
them contented by basely deserting us,but with | i 
the scorpion sting of ingratitude sent the pan- i 
ic-cry toa distant city, thus cutting off the || 
last hope of my father, to re-establish himself 
by an opportunity thus offered him. Thither | 
on foot, had I journeyed, to plead his caw 
with an vate friend of om who was very 








































iw ealthy. OnI went, witha stout heart and 
‘resolute purpose,—but when I arrived, the 
‘friend 1 sought was absent on a tour for his 
| health, and it was uncertain when he would re- 
turn. Having written an impassioned letter to 
| await him, I commenced my homeward route, 
| but was taken ill, yet still pursued my weary 
way, though tediously andslow. Fatigued and 
| disheartened, 1 sat me down almost in despair, 
| beneath “ yon friendly oak.”” It was then that 
| yousweet Mary, came bounding past with the 
| grace and fleetness of a wild gazelle, in pursuit 
of a bright-winged butterfly. My feeble voice 
“arrested your flying steps, only to fly as swiftly 
for a draft of water to cool my parched lips 
‘and fevered brow. Your sympathising face, 
| your pity for one in distress won my regard. 
By your urgent request, 1 accompanied you 
| home, and though for several days unable to re- 
|| sume my journey, I was treated by yeur wor- 
| thy parents, with all the tenderness of a child. 
| A graceful form, light as a fairy’s moved round 
| my couch, smoothed with delicate hand my pil- 
low, and bathed my throbbing temples, until 
| charmed by their magic influence, the fever 
‘left me, and I again journeyed homeward. 
| When I arrived there, my father had just re- 
‘ceived a letter from his friend. He had return- 
led sooner than was anticipated, and immedi- 
| ately sent my father a check, not only sufficient 
| to recover all he had lost, but to invest in a man- 
'ner which would prove far more profitable to 
|him. Since that time fortune has betowed her 
|kindliest smiles upon us. I have attended— 
_ college, but have seen at each ensuing vaca- 
|tion, though unseen by her, the sweet friend 
| who came like a being of light, to minister to 
| the wants of asuffering stranger. Yesterday, 
| you recognized not in me the pale youth, who 
| still blesses your kindly care,and who, then,ro- 
| mantic though it may seem, resolved to watch 
| over you to brighten the long,and I trust, hap- 
py future. You are young—too young to think 
| oflove, save that of relatives and friends. With 
| your parents’ permission, and I go now to crave 
it—1 shall place you at the—female seminary, 
| where you may have all those advantages, 
| which are now denied you by the somewhat 
| limited means of your excellent parents. You 
| have a mind, dear Mary, which only requires 
| proper culture to vie with the noblest of your 
' 
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sex, and your personal attractions need but the | 
same polishing hand. [ will not ask you to | 
love me now, but when your education is fin- 
ished, [ trust you will grant me the privilege of 
striving to become worthy of your noble heart 

I entreat you to correspond often with me, that 
your pure thoughts may cheer and encourage 
my Grooping mind, when oppressed with the 


weariness of too much study. 

The counterpart of this queenly rose 1 bear 
with me, as a memento of yesterday's happi- 
ness. 

Ever Your Friend, 
EVERETT. 

We returned to the house, but Mr. Everett | 

was gone. Mary gave the letter to her parents, 





who, after perusing its contents, informed her | 
of their interview with him, of their consent, if | | 
she wishes to be placed at the Seminary men- | | 
tioned by Everett, which was about the same 

distance from her home as his own residence. | 
They had learned that his parents were inti- | 
mate friends of their own youthful days, and| 
trusted that the noble qualities of heart which | 
they possessed, had descended to their gon. | 
Though they grieved to part, even fora season, 
with their darling and only child, yet they re- 

joiced in the prospect thus opened, for her to) 
obtain those rare advantages they had so long | 
and so ardently wished. Crushing their own | 
warm heart-gushings of parental affection, be- 
neath the superior advantages which they saw 
thus outspread before her, they yielded a tear- 
ful, yet willing consent. A fear that some mil- 
dew-blight, might fall upon the fair flower, 
which they had so tenderly reared, would some- 
times send a thrill of pain to their loving hearts, | 
a shower of tears to their aching eyes. 


A few weeks passed by, and Mary bade home 
and friends a weeping adieu. Accompanied by 
her father, she reached the place of her desti- 
nation. Term commenced, and although all 
were strangers, all were kind and friendly, and 
she soon became reconciled and happy. Her 
gentle, amiable disposition, correct deportinent, 
and winning ways, soon fascinated all her as- 
sociates,and attracted the attention of her teach- 
era. Her quick perception and brilliant mind 
joined to her eager desire for learning and fa- 
eility of progress, soon placed her at the head 
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|! to her studies. 


panna 


of the various classes. Two years thus pass- 
}ed away, each vacation being spent with her 
| parents, who rejoiced to see their-darling child 
greatly improved in intellectual endowments 
Mr. Ev- 
erett often visited them, learning their wishes 
in regard to Mary, but seemed studiously to 


| as well as personal accomplishments. 


avoid ever meeting her ; for she had never seen 
him since the evening of the “ grand pic-nic,’- 
though she regularly received letters, which as 
‘sured her that she was not forgotten. 

Again Mary returned with renewed energy 
The term advanced, but ere its 
close she was called tothe beside of her dy- 


ing mother. Agonizing indeed was her part- 


| ing with that beloved parent, but her cup of 


‘sorrow was not yet full. Scarcely had the 
earth closed above the wife and mother, ere it 
opened its relentless bosom to receive the hus- 


band and father. Months of soul-fraught ag- 


|, ony elapsed, ere her grief was sufficiently calm 


} 
} 
; 





to admit of her return to the seminary. During 
' this painful interval, the frequent, friendly, sym- 


| pathising and consoling communications from 


Mr. Everett, greatly relieved the dark sorrow 
| which enveloped their gloomy folds. 

| We will pass over a period of three years, 
until near the time when our young friend will 
graduate at the coming examination, only men- 
tioning that during the interesting time, she 
| was ever the favorite of her teachers, and asso- 
| ciates, the “ bright particular star of the Sem. 
inary. 

| It was a beautiful afternoon of summer. The 
warm south wind floats over the delightful flow- 
| er-garden, kissing the delicious perfume from 
| the sweet-scented flowrets, then flitting away 
like a giddy bntterfly, bearing its delicate treas- 


|, ures into the pleasant music room of the Sem- 


linary. A lovely girl of nineteen summers, is 
| practising on the piano, a lively Italian air. 
| The thoughts of the musician seem to have no 
| congeniality with her lesson. She sighs and 
turns to the harp. Her slender fingers pass 
over the yielding strings, and in a voice low and 
melancholy, breathes forth a plaintive song, 
which he among others had sung years before. 
The concluding stanza seemed then to have 


been addressed to herself. 





‘© Oh what! save His, 
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Whose throne is above, 
So deep—so strong 

As the heart’s first love ? 
Each storm of grief 

It may well defy, 
Like the fire of God 


” 


4 . 
It can never die. 


Thoughts of the past—of her loneliness— 
of her peculiar position in regard to Mr. Ly- 
erett, came rushing over her mind, and uncon- 
sciously she murmured aloud ;—yes he loved 
me then, but years of prosperity have since ri- 
pened above his head, and perchance the wis- 
dom of the world has dimmed the radiant light, 
through whose lustre he looked upon the gay, 
frolicsome child who won his boyish love,—or 
some happier maiden has gathered to herself 
manly heart. 
Years 


the priceless treasures of his 
Else why, Oh why does he not come ? 
have passed since | gave my whole soul to him, 
a stranger. Now, father, mother, all are gone, 
and I am left alone, yet not alone, for kind 
friends cluster around, each vieing with the 
rest, to twine with fond endearment my orphan 
lot, and wreathed inthe glad sunshine of heir 
joyous hearts, 1 smile, and seem as gay as their 
own sunny hopes. But when alone, despond- 
ency broods over my fiinting spirits,—and 
thoughts, strange wild thoughts, come rushing 


like the maddening tempest, over my soul, and | 


in their hurricane fury, sweeping away the 


flowers of joy and happiness, which spring in my 


desert pathway,—dashing out the star of hope 
which gems the rainbow-arch of my lonely ex- 
I was not born, thus to droop and 
pine away in ceaseless endeavors to penetrate 


istence. 


the vale which shuts me out from a life of use- 
fulness! Aye, let the examination day come, 
{ will be prepared for it, then farewell, a long 
farewell to classmates, who are to me as sisters, 
and teachers whom I love and _ venerate. 
Thanks to his noble generosity, I have walked 
freely forth in the boundless fields of intellect- 
ual knowledge, and while I have gathered 
those bright and brilliant gems which flash and 
sparkle,—dazzling with their varied brightness 
the gaze of the haughty fashionable crowd ;—I 
have still more diligently, thongh perhaps un- 
noticed, treasured up those which will prove my 
passport to usefulness and independence. Fort 



































years have [ been constrained to live like a la- 
se and he has defrayed all expenses, [ will re- 
| main no longer. I will go forth into the dull 
‘cold world, and make for myself a home in the 
|| beaets of those 1 serve. ‘Tis true his letters 
| are ever kind and soothing,—yet why does he 
|| not come, and by his presence and smile, cheer 
| the one on whom he so freely lavishes this 
|| world’s goods! Perhaps he regrets his youth- 
|! ful generosity, and even now, waits impatient- 
\| ly for the time, when I may be able to provide 
| , for myself. Noble impulses stir within my soul, 
| land with a stout heart, I will go forth to meet 
1 my destiny, and while I am grateful for his ge- 
| nerosity, I will prove myself worthy of it! We 
| 











iknow not whither her wild thoughts would 
have borne her, had not their current been ar- 
|| reste ‘d by the pressure of a friendly hand upon 
|| her sttoulder,and the pleasant voice of her music 
|| teacher :—“* Mary, why so sad? Your tearful 
|| eyes and murmured words, bespeak sor- 
|| row and unhappiness, and these, we deemed 
| had no abiding place in your gentle bosom.— 
| Allow me to introduce my friend and cousin, 
| Francis Norton.’’ She arose much embarrassed 
| as the stranger advanced and saluted her with 
| easy politeness. She knew not how much of 
| her murmured soliloquy had been overheard,— 
|| indee -d, but for her friend’s greeting she knew 
| not that she had been “ thinking aloud.”’ 

| A few moment’s lively conversation, and 
| Mary o’ermastered her gloomy feelings, and ap- 
| peared the amiable, lovely girl that she really 
| was. By her teachers request, she seated her- 
‘self at the piano, played and sang several lively 
|airs, accompanied by the manly tones of Mr- 
'Norton. An hour passed swiftly by, and to our 
‘little party it seemed but amoment. Mr. Nor- 
ton arose to take leave, and handing Mary a 
sealed package, apologized for not sooner doing 
'so. He begged permission to call often during 
his stay, as his friend, Mr. Everett, had inter- 
}ested him much in her favor, by frequent men- 
‘tion of her. That name called a deep flush of 
‘crimson to her cheeks, and she replied,—“ as 
| the friend of Mr. Everett, you will ever be wel- 
|come.” 

Mary retired to her own room, locked the 
door, and with trembling hand broke the seal. 
it contaived an elegant bandeau of pearls, “ to 
|be wreathed amid her dark hair at the coming 
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examination di ay,—~and ¢ a letter replete with in- 
teresting descriptions and friendly wishes. He 
had spent the last two years in travel, and had | 
just returned home. “ He hoped she would re- | 
ceive this trifling gift with kindness, and regard | 
with friendly notice his friend, the bearer.” | 
Poor girl! this last request were needless.— 
Her heart was desolate. For years, her holiest 
thoughts and noblest feelings had been nourish- | 
ed alone by his friendly letters, (he had never | 
spoken of love.) Upon the altar of her pure 
affections one cherished image had ever shed a | 
halo of spirit-light around her lonely existence. || 
It was that of Mr. Everett standing by the bro- || 
ken rose-tree, his dark eyes fixed tenderly upon | 
her own tear-bewetted cheek. The elegant | 
address of the stranger, his polished manners | 
| 





and intellectual conversation, had well nigh 
dashed down these cherished idols, and placed 
his own handsome person in their stead.{ 
Weeks rolled by, Mr. Norton still remains’! 
with his cousin and she, being a favorite friend | 
of Mary’s, allowed our young friends frequent | 
opportunity of meeting. They met, alas! too! 
often for Mary's peace of mind, for it soon be-| 
came evident to each, that they had mutually | 
losta heart. 
The examination day came and passed with 
great satisfaction to the teachers, and credit to 
the pupils. Amid all that array of genius and! 
talent which enraptured that vast assembly, our | 
Mary stood pre-eminent. She was simply at- | 
tired, in a dress of white muslin, fitted neatly to | 
her elegant form, with no ornament save the| 
precious gift of pearls, inwove amid the heavy | 
braids of glossy hair. Her broad forehead, dark | 
thoughtful eyes and clear complexion, matched | 
well, that green-like tiara which sparkled above 
her fair brow. She received with modest dig- 
nity, the highest honors of the institution, and | 
we sincerely believe that no pang of envy or | 
jealousy arose in the bosoms of her companions, | 
so truly was she beloved by all. | 


i 
' 


| 
It was evening. The vast concourse had | 
dispersed and Mary sat thoughtful, nay, sad, in 
her pleasant little parlor. A familiar rap was! 
heard, and she arose and admitted Mr. Norton. | 
He was unattended by his cousin and after con- | 
versing pleasantly fora while, he seated him- | 
self beside her upon the sofa, and drawing her | 
arm within his own, told her his hopes, declar- 
ed his love, and listened with a ane heart | 
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for areply. At this moment aservant entered 
and presented Mary with a letter. Mr. Norton 
withdrew to the embrasure of a window, that 
she might peruse it unrestrained by his pres- 
ence, but, trust me, dear reader, he watched, 
from behind the heavy folds of the curtain, her 
agitated and changing countenance. The let- 
ter was from Mr. Everett, informing her of “ his 
arrival in the city and begging permission to 
call at an early hour next morning,”’ and as his 
|| heart had, for years, been wholly hers, he hoped 
|| to hear from her own lips a return of his ardent 
affections, and if so, his carriage waited to bear 
her to the embrace of his beloved parents, to be 
the light and joy of his elegant home.’’ She 
bowed her head in deep emotion, but the ser- 
vant, whose presence had been unheeded, said 
an answer was awaited. She hastily penned a 
a few lines, granting his request to call, but said 
she had a confession to make, ere she could ac- 
cept the generous proposals, with which he had 


honored her. 
The servant retired and forgetful in the agi. 


tation of her feelings, that she was not alone, 
she covered her face with her hands, and, 
sought relief in tears. Norton approached, 
and taking her unresisting hand, led her back 
to the sofa, and seating himself by her side, 
gently entreated to know the cause of her grief. 
Sne made no reply, but handed him the open 
letter. Having read it, suppressing his own 
emotion she said : 

“And why, Dear Mary, does this announce- 
ment grieve you? You have often extolled in 
the highest terms, the many noble qualities of 
your friend Everett, and now, when he wishes 
you to become the mistress of his heart and 
home, you seem grieved rather than rejoiced.”’ 

She raised her head and said proudly,— 

‘Mr. Norton, I know that to you my con- 
duct seems inconsistent,—but you know not, 
you cannot know, how deep a spring of affec- 
tion swells up from my lonely heart, nor how, 
for long years, they have been poured out upon 
the cherished image of Mr. Everett. I never 
saw him but twice. Once a weary, invalid 
traveler,—again, amid a merry throng, and 
though few words were exchanged, yet his 
soul-lit eyes spoke to my fond heart, more elo- 
quently than words could have done. Since 
then,—but I need not again repeat to you his 
kindness and generosity toward me. A few 








short weeks ago, the receipt of that letter would 


have been deemed the brightest hour of my ex- 
istence.”’ 

“ Aim I to infer that your acquaintance with 
me, has thus changed your feelings toward him.’ 

“ After the declaration, made by you, previ- | 
ous to our interruption, I will, nay in justice to | 
yourself, 1 ought to confess it has. 
wrote to me, aught that could be construed into 


He never 


a warmer feeling than friendship. My lonely | 
heart pined for warmer sentiments, yet how 
could [ expect that he, possessed of wealth and 


ti 


' 


high connexions, would stoop to select one so | 


lowly and humble as myself. Since our first 
acquaintance, the love lavished upon his cher- 
ished image, has been transferred to you. But 
my resolution is formed, and duty commands 
me to bid you farewell forever.” 


| 
e | 

“ And by so doing ensure your own and my | 
unhappiness.” 

“ Nay, does he not deserve every generous 
thought, and noble sentiment that ever swelled 
my bosom, for what should I now be, but for 
him? And would you, his friend, snatch from 
him the only return, though a poor one, I can 
ever make him ? | 
heart, and restore it to him, pure as when first | 
we met.” 

“You are right. Mary, I admire your lofty 
sentiments, and obey your wishes.”’ 


With one mute embrace they parted. The 


Nay, | must conquer my own || 


door closed upon the lover, and now she was || 


indeed alone. Her feelings, controlled in his 


presence, now burst forth in deep suppressed 
sobs. 


was aroused by the door softly opening, and in 
a moment she was again clasped in the arms of | 
Mr. Norton. 
row suffused her cheeks, and gently, though 
firmly she reproached him four thus tasking anew 
her feelings. 

“ Forgive me, Dear Mary, for thus deceiving 
you. Behold in me, Francis Norton Everett, 
I have just read your 


A mingled flush of joy and sor- 


your friend and lover. 
kind note, and now beg to be informed, what 
confession mon chere amie, would make ere 
she confers the greatest earthly happiness upon 
me,—that of becoming mine.” 

“It was, that I loved another, and that one 
proves to be your own dear self. Thus ends 





How long she wept, she knew not, but i} 


| 
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my confession, and with it, every trace of un. 
happiness. ‘Yet, why this deception,—why 
‘through long years have you so studiously 
avoided her, you say you loved, upon whom 
you have lavished so freely the wealth of this 
| world’s goods, and upon whom you now bes- 
|tow a far more priceless treasure,—your affec- 
tions ?”” 

| Pardon my selfishness, but I could not en- 
|dure the thought of gaining your pure heart 
‘through the medium of gratitude. In truth ] 
would be loved for myself alone, and while I 
‘have enjoyed a two-fold happiness, I fear I 
|have caused you much sorrow. But the fature 
| shall repay the past. Through the kindness of 
my cousin, | have heard very often of your 
health and progress, and few weeks have pass. 
ied, except when abroad, in which | have not 
;seen you.” 


| early next morning, a splendid carriage dashed 


| The evening sped swiftly and happil} away, 


| up tothe door, into which Mr. Everett handed 
| Mary and his cousin, and stepping in himself, 
| they whirled rapidly away, amid the adieus and 
| blessings, of the students and teachers of the 
| Seminary. Need we say, that they were hap- 
py? Possessed of noble qualities of heart and 
| mind, cultivated by an excellent education,— 
{wealth to surround their home with rare and 
costly decorations, to cause the widow, the 
orphan and the unfortunate to rejoice, how 
could they be otherwise than happy? A few 
days since, [ received from my early friend, a 
| long letter, near the clo-e of which she says,— 

“ Your little pet and namesake, is the ver- 
iest rogue in the world, as the topsy-turvey ap- 
pearance, of everything within her reach con- 
stantly testifies. And what, by climbing, clam- 
bering, piling up of chairs, ottomans, eye-, is not 
within her reach ? Sometimes { find her perch- 
ed upon the top of my flower-stand, busily up- 
rooting choice exotics, again she mounts the 
music stool, beating the keys, with her little, 
plump hand, most unmercifully, and with her 
merry laugh, and shouts of glee, making most 
unmusical music. To-day, while writing this 
letter to you, [ left my escretoire open, and 
went to join my husband, a few moments, in 
the library. On my return, I found her little 
ladyship had succeeded in opening the doors 
4nd by the aid of chairs had elevated herself pu- 
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on the desk, and after emptying the sand box | 
in her lap,—strewing the wafers around, dot- 
ting with her fingers and ink, the white skirt 
of her dress,—she had opened the drawer con- 
taining valued memento’s, and when [ entered | 
was in the aet of scattering the faded leaves of 
those two treasured, though long separated ro- 
ses whieh blossomed upon our favorite moss- 
rose !” 

The little gipsey ! 
love roses too ? 


Yet why should she not 


Kind Mary of “the Miscellany, we have told 
you our little story, and now, let us hear your 
voice often, for to us, it hath a pleasant tone. 

Hanover, 1853. 





GENERAL LAWS—FORTUNES or MEN 
IN THE WORLD. 





BY J. W. LAMPHIERD, A. M. 





God governs hoth the natural and mora! 
world by general laws. The necessity and wis- | 
dom of this economy will be apparent to every 
one who examines it. Ina world where trans- 
gression abounds, the operation of these laws, | 
promote the happiness of mankind, though it | 
sometimes conflicts for a season with the hap- 
piness of individuals. We should not howev- 
er, on this account, charge Jehovah with lack 
of wisdom or of love in the arrangement which 
he has made, but rather remember with deep 
contrition of soul the humiliating fact, that our 
sing have interfered with the operation of a 
government which in their absence would have 
secured at the same time and forever, the great- 
est happiness of the whole, and of each of its 
component parts. It is the operation of these | 
laws under these circumstances which canse | 





thousands of honest and industrious persons to | 
be poor. Some of these laws 1 will briefly no- 
tice. | 
1. It is a general law, that the condition of | 
children should be greatly affected by the char- | 
acter and circumstances of their parents. This | 
position will neither be questioned nor de-| 
nied. The proof lies scattered in ample pro- | 
fusion over all communities and nations, and is | 
as ancient as the world. {t is a revealed trath | 
that the condition of every descendant of Ad- | 
am, in consequence of the fall, has been ren- 
dered degraded and painful. The ground has 
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been cursed with sterility, and covered with 
| thorns, the beasts of the field have been suffer- 
ed to roam wild and untractable ; the atmos- 
phere has been infected with noxious damps 
and pestilential vapors; disease, pain and death, 
in all their varied forms have been entailed up- 
on our race. And still what is more lamenta- 
ble, man by the fall lost the moral image of his 
God. “ The whole head is sick, and the whole 
| heart is faint,’’ and man manifests the unnatu- 
| ral appetite which this sickness has created, in 
\hating holiness, and in loving sin. The sons 
of Adam, and the daughters of Eve, will be 
1 to the last syllable of recorded time,” proofs 
of the universality of this law. 





We may witness its operation on a narrower 
Iscale. Inthe circles of society in which we 
| daily move, we see the children of the worthy 
jand the virtuous honored and beloved for their 
parents’ sake. When the father is called to 
“ go up higher,” his mantle falls upon his chil- 
dren. The son who reccives it,and preserves it 
free from every taint of dishonor and vice, has 
a robe richer than one that is wrought of pur- 
ple, and inwoven with gold. The latter may 
attract the gaze of the thoughtless crowd ; but 
the former secures the confidence and esteem 
|of the wise and good. So if a mother has 
stained the honor, and laid aside the virtues 
which were her shield in life, the daughter 
must in some degree share in her shame. She 
is treated with coolness and beheld with dis- 
trust by the virtuous of her sex, not on account 
of her own, but her, mother’s vices. Long 
must her character be proved, before the circles 
of the virtuous will greet her welcome to their 
joys. We see the children of our neighbors 
varying wide in their prospects and circumstan- 
ces, simply because the same difference marks 
their parents, Some are well educated and es- 
tablished in business, while others are vain and 
ignorant. 

2. That the capabilities and fagilities of men 
should differ, is another general law. That 
there is a great diversity in the talents of men, 
Is a position which has so long been maintain- 
ed, and so fully proved, that it does not admit 
of a question. This diversity is seen not only 
in the higher departments of mind, but also in 
common business and household affairs. There 
are some individuals who are destitute of ma- 
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ny requisites for success in life. They are ho 
est and industrious, but always unsuccessful 
and poor; while many, far inferior in every | 
virtuous trait of character, roll proudly in afflu- 
ence, or recline effeminately in ease The wind 
is always against them, and they have no skill 
to beat against it, or to scud before it. The 
tide, too, “ which taken at its flood, leads on to 
fortune,” sets in with resistless fury against 
them, and unless assisted by some friendly 
hand, they must founder. Theirs is the toil of 
Jabor with few of its rewards, theirs the clouds 
and storms of life, with few of its sunny mor- 
nings, or moonlight evenings. But they do 
the best they can; this is all their Maker re- 
quires ; all that we should demand. That they 
cannot appear well in life, and move smoothly 
through its checkered scenes, is their misfor- 
tune, not their fault ; for could they bave been 
consulted respecting the talents which should 
be entrusted to them, they would now be pre- 
paring themselves to be appointed “ over ten | 
cities.” Itis God who hath made them to dif- 
fer. fence we should not impeach His wis- 
dom, by passing them with indifference or cold 
disdain. Soin the changes which are daily ta- 
king place among us, we see some individuals 
overwhelmed in a moment with misfortune. 
The hard earned gains of many a weary day 
are consumed by fire or pilfered by remorseless 
debtors. Others support their families at ease 
by the proceeds of a profitable trade, but sud- 
denly by the introduction ot the improvements 
of the age, or by the decreasing demands in the 
market, the business once good is worthless. 
Some rise above these misfortunes, and engage 
in other branches of industry; while others, 
such is their constitution, sink under them. 
They have neither hearts nor hands to try an- 
other patfi, though certain the way they follow 
willlead them to pinching want. These are 
the chances of life ! and when they end in mis- 
fortune and poverty, who will withhold the tear 
of pity ? who the hand of cheerful relief? If 
this lot should ever fall upon us, may we be 
able to say, 











‘¢ That mercy Ito others showed, 
That mercy show to me.”? 
3. It isa law of our nature, that old age 
should unfit us for care and labor. Youth 
is the season of preparation forthe cares and 
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| duties of life, snaked for its bustling scenes, 
and arduous labors, old age for its calmness and 
irepose. Hence, our physical and mental pow- 
| ers increase till we reach the proud summit of 
| life’s little hill, and then decrease as we travel 
downward tothe grave. So yonder sun in- 
}ereases in splendor and glory till he reaches 
his zenith; but as he descends the western 
sky, his effulgence wanes, his fires forget their 
|fervor, till at last, with all the gentle mildness 
of the sweet star of evening, he pillows his 
head to rest upon the bosom of the setting 
cloud. Whothat has seen the gray-haired vet- 
)eran tottering toward the grave will deem him 
|| fit to enter again upon the busy scenes of life ? 
| With him the sun and the light, and the moon, 
| and the stars, and the clouds return not after the 
ieala. He has reached the day when the keep- 
| ers of the house tremble, and the strong men 
| bow themselves, and those that look out of the 
;windows are darkened.—Eccles. x11: 2, 3. 
| Who that beholds him, as hosts of infirmities 
jcuvound hiza, will summon him again to till 
| the ground, and in the sweat of his wrinkled 
| brow and furrowed checks, procure his bread ? 
| Who would trouble that spirit, already affected 
| | by its long and painful sympathizings with the 
| infirmities of its earthiy tabernacle—that spirit 
| which must soon return to the God who gave 
lit, and which needs all its energies for the 
great scene before it? Who would perplex 
'that spirit with cares for the sustenance of the 
body which, in a day or two, shall return to the 
earth as it was‘ Hear the aged pilgrim say, 
jas the tear courses down its accustomed chan- 
‘nel, “Mine was no easy lot in life: I toiled 
|| from early morn to starlight eve, but misfor- 
jtune and sickness kept me always poor. No- 
thing of my scanty wages could [ lay by me 
| for the hour of need, and old age has found me 
lin poverty. Nothing can I now call my own 
ji these tattered garments, and a seat—O, 
‘that I might soon occupy it !—a seat in heaven. 
God has suffered me to outlive my friends. I 
|| am an aged hemlock; and the generation which 
| sprang up after me, and which I sheltered with 
my boughs, is cut down. Who will warm, 
feed and shelter me, amid the howling winds 
and chilling snows of the winter of the year, 
andthe winter of my life!” Sych a man is 














He should not be} 


proach him in his poverty. 
| 


forsaken. 
4. The’genera w to which I will next advert| 


is that diseases and death should make their well 
ages among us, regardless of our temporal con- | 
dition. Our own observation and painful expe- 
rience are the melancholy proofs by which we} 





substantiate this position. We have seen dis- 
ease fastening itself upon all classes of socie- | 
ty. Itenters the dwellings of the rich, and | 
sits down in the hovels cf the poor ; it pays its | 
court to the young and fair, nor does it neglect | 
the oldandinfirm. Scarce a pulse beats which | 
it has not quickened and retarded, scarce a 
cheek blooms which it has not crimsoned and 
blanched. We have felt its wasting effects. 
It has suspended our business, weakened our | 
energies, and wasted our substance. But it | 
has been thrown off before it destroyed our en- 
ergies and consumed our property. To others 
however, it clung closer and closer, and fasten-| 
ed its fangs deeper and deeper, with every a, 
fort made to shake it off. The father has been 
laid on the bed of pain, not only to contend | 
with its ravages, but also to see his property | 
wasting away with his strength till the last 
farthing isgone. Like the woman in the days 
of Christ, he has spent all his living upon phy- 
sicians, neither could be healed by any. His 
wife redoubled her efforts to provide for her 
husband and little ones, but the prospect grew 
darker and darker—till at last even woman | 
could endure no longer, but sank, worn down | 
by labor, and exhausted by watching and fa- 
tigue. lf we enter that lonely chamber, and 
gaze upon the scene too painful to be described, | 
we shall see the sad marks of poverty caused | 
by sickness. When sickness enters the dwell- 
ings of wealth, it brings suffering as its com- 
panion ; but when it visits the cottage of com- 
petency it often also introduces poverty. It 
stops not to count our gold and silver when it 
unlatches our door. 

Death is quite as indiscriminate in his visits. 
He attacks all classes, and levels all distine- 
tions. None are so high as to be out of his 
reach, nor so low as to be. beneath his notice. 
The young and the old, the virtuous and the 
vicious, are alike the victims of his power. 
We need no proof of these assertions. Death 














nnocent in his sufferings, and none should re- 


has palsied the hands which fed the : 





























and clothed the naked ; it has arrested the foot- 

steps of youth tripping lightly in the path of 
| benevolence. We should remember and imitate 
their virtues and cherish their memories in our 
| bosoms. Death has entered families, and cut 
off the ties of their hearts till they have bled 
| at every pore ; but he has not taken from them 
| their earthly all in all cases. But innumerble 
are the instances where he has been permitted 
to cut off every-earthly hope, and every world- 
ly resource. The great wheel of natural and 
moral government must roll round till the pres- 
ent system of things is arrested. Sin shall 
then cease to interpose its baneful and disturb- 
ing power, “ and sorrow and sighing shal flee 
away.”’ But the mo.ning which shall smile up- 
a restored and happy universe is the very mor- 
ning which shall see the righteous recompens- 
ed for their deeds of virtue and charities. 
“ Thou shalt be recompensed at the resurrec- 
tion of the just.”’ Till then we shall witness 
the truth of our Saviour’s assertion. “ The 
poor ye have always with you.” 

Read, in the blessed volume of God's word 
the proof of his regard for the poor. Run over 
a few of the precious promises which he has 
made to them, and see if they are not in the 
language of love. “The needy shall not al- 
ways be forgotten ; the expectation of the poor 
shall not perish forever.” “ Leave thy father- 
less children, I will preserve them alive ; and 
let thy widows trust in me.” Hearken, my 
beloved brethren, Hath not God chosen the 
poor of this world. Rich in faith and heirs of 
the kingdom which he hath promised to them 
that love him?” But stronger evidence than 
this did he afford us, when he sent his Son to 
live and die the poorest of all men. The man- 
ger in which he was laid at his birth was but 
an indication of the poverty which should mark 
his life. See him as he wanders over the fer- 
tile plains and vine-clad hills of Judea. Ju- 
das follows him with the bag which contains 
the scanty store that charity afforded for their 
wants. 


See him ashe reposes his head to rest with 
no pillow but the damp cold earth,—no cover- 
ing but the broad blue sky! Hear his melting 
description of his poverty. “The foxes have 
holes, and birds of the air have nests ; but the 
Son of man hath not where to lay his head."’ 
But it is unnecessary for me to enlarge. 
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Ye 
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know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that | 
though he was rich, yet fur our sakes he be- | 
came poor, that ye through his poverty might | 
be rich. 

Does not God mean by all these proofs of! 
kindness and love to the poor to commend them | 
tous? Why but to secure our kindness on| 
their behalf, hath he said, “ He that oppresseth | 
the poor, reproach-th his Maker; but he that | 
honoreth him hath mercy on the poor.’’ Why | 
but to enlist our aid hath he said “ He that, 
giveth to the poor lendeth to the Lord? Why 
but to provide for their wants, hath he strictly | 
enjoined upon us the duty of benevolence >| 
Why is “the visiting the widow and the fa. | 
therless in their afflictions’ a component part | 
of thatreligion which is the only passport to) 
the mansions of the blest? If the innocent! 
poorare not very dear to us, it is not the fault | 
of Jehovah! They bear the recommendation | 
of our Saviour, they secure the guardian care 
of angels, and enlist the sympathies of heave | 
en. Our Saviour said, “ It is more blessed to! 
give than to recejve;’’ and in confirmation of} 
the doctrine, gave his blood unto his enemies, | 
and freely made * his soul an offering for sin,’ | 
for those who could not recompense him. The 
policy of man on the other hand, has invaria- | 
bly been to obtain and retain in his single | 
grasp the treasures of earth; and in the pos-| 
session of riches he has supposed the highest | 
earthly happiness to consist. Thus he who! 
has secured himself many of the treasures of 
earth, is envied by multitudes, while he who 
distributes freely to the necessities of others, 
and labors to collect that he may enjoy the hap- 
piness of distributing is either pitied or delu- 
ded, or censured as prodigal. While therefore, 
this false théory rules the human breast, there 
will be misery in society. For as long as men 
are actuated by such views and feelings, they 
will toil excessively for aggrandizement. In 
their haste to become rich, they will neither re-| 
spect the rights of man, nor regard the laws of 
God. They will turn away their eyes from the 
wants of the industrious poor, and close their 
ears to the cries of the widows and fatherless. 
But justin proportion as the gospel becomes 
authoritative in society, this selfish policy will 
disappear. Man will become fraterna],—hu- 
man rights and divine laws will be regarded ; 
the sufferings of the poor will be assuaged, and 
the sum of human happiness will be increased. 
The Saviour promises blessings to those who 
provide for the poor and needy, the distressed 
and helpless, but not because in human view 
the money thus expended is profitably invest- 
ed. No interest can be reaped on earth, and 
even the principal cannot be repaid us. How 
than might the calculating spirit of covetous- 
ness inquire, is the saying true, “ thou shalt be 
blessed.” 


1 answer in view of the principles laid down 
in the sacred volume, that if the investment be 
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made in the name and spirit of a disciple of 

| Christ, it is money lent to God—it is treasure 
jaid up in heaven—it is stock funded for eter- 
nity. 

When solicited for alms by any individual, 
the first question which arises in the mind is, 
Whyis he poor? How came he to need my 
aid? Is his poverty the natural result of his 

‘follies or of afflictive circumstauces over 
‘which he could have no control? Reason and 
conscience both unite in prompting us to make 
these inquiries; fora long time it has been 
seen that indiscr minate charity scatters with 
| out blessing. The man who gives bountifully 
|to every wandering beggar that approaches his 
| house, irrespective of his wants, and indiffer- 
‘ent to the manner in which his bounty may be 
applied, may be commended more for the kind- 
ness of his heart than the correctness of his 
| judgment; for t:.e course which he pursues en- 
||courages idleness and nourlshes dissipation. 
' The answer, therefore, to this important ques- 
tion, Are the poor innocent or guilty in their 
poverty, may in most cases decide whether it is 

{our duty to give or to withhold. 

I have made these remarks that the reader 
may be induced cheerfully to abandon the 
worldiy policy with which we are daily sur- 
rounded and with which it would not be strange 
if we were in some degree infected. In 
view of the important truths at which I have 
merely hinted to welcome to your bosoin the 
economy of heaven, replete with benevolence 

, and love while you properly consider this sub- 
ject. The views of God differ widely from the 
policy of man. In proof of this assertion, the 

_history of our race might be brought before 

you, and on its every page, you might behold 
convincing testimony that human actions 
are openly at variance with the princi- 
| ples of the divine government. Hence the 
| mela) choly fact, which can on no other princi- 
ple be satisfactorily explained, that our ad- 
vancement in happiness has been so slow, and 
so frequently retarded. God has marked out 
the only path which leads to felicity, but if we 
|| choo-e not to walk in it, and blindly prefer to 
| go on in the “ ways of our own hearts, and in 
|| the sight of our own eyes,’ we must expect to 
grope inthe darkness, and be overwhelined ia 
misery,—inasmuch as ye did it not to one of 

r these ye did it not to me.” 

Ross, Jan. 20th, 1853, 
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|| Ina recent letter from the Rev. Mr. Thomp- 
| son, of this city, he gives an interesting view 
of the relative beauties of American and 
| Scottish scenery. We make the following ex- 
tract.—.V. Y. Spec. 
At sunset we reached the new hotel near the 
Tresachs, and as the twilight lingered I walk- 
ed along the margin of the little lake adjoining 








the hotel, eager to catcha glimpse of the 
mountain pass, that the genius of Scott has so 
eloquently depicted. I had walked about a 
mile when I met a party of gentlemen coming 
in the opposite direction, and inquired how far 
it was tothe Tresachs. They replied that they 
did not know, for they had come up from Loch 
Katrine td see the Tresachs, (and of course 
must have passed through them,) but had not 
observed anything very remarkable on the 
road. I set them down as a stupid unpoetic 
company, but contented myself with a view of 
the moon as it rolled “round as the shield” 
Norval from behind the crags and silvered the 
lake at my feet. 

Next morning I was to see the Tresachs. [ 
“ posted” myself up with all the eloquence of 
a guide book, and prepared my mind for a 
scene of “savage grandeur.”” Having been 
advised by ali means to walk through the Tre- 
sachs in order to feel their majesty, | ordered 
the “ boots’’ to call me early, swallowed a has- 
ty breakfast, and set out half an hour in ad- 
vance of the stage; but its rumbling wheels 
overtook me before I had reached the spot 
where my pent up emotion was to burst forth. 
Determined to lose nothing, 1 mounted to the 
top, put forth eyes upon the lookout, and charg- 
ed my soul to wait the same in solemn silence. 
Impatient at last I called out—* Driver, how 
far tothe Tresachs?” ‘ This is the Tresachs, 
sir,’’ was the reply. 


Instead of passing through some mountain 
gorge, a notch like that at Franconia, or at the 
White Mountains,—a narrow pass, walled in 
by huge overhanging cliffs, approximating each 
other, and narrowing the vault of heaven to 
a span of a hundred feet, I was looking upon a 
scenery such as one may see any day upon the 
Erie Railroad, where, having passed Port Jer- 
vis, it first bursts into the valley of the Dela- 
ware. The scenery of the Tresachs is of the 
same general character with that of Sullivan 
county, only less widd and less picturesque, but 
at no point approaching the sublime. 

And such was my general opinion of Scotch 
Scenery. It is beautiful, very beautiful ; its 
combinations of lake and mountains are pic- 
turesque, and at times suggestive of the majes- 
tic beauty that the mind had formed of its ide- 
al; it has some features to the American eye, 
especially in the entire absence of trees from 
mountain slopes, and the substitution of short 
grass and the purple heather that crowns their 
very tops; but though I saw it under the most 
favorable alternations of sunshine and of mist, 
I failed to realize from it any impressions of 
the grand. Letno American trouble himself 
to cross the Atlantic in order to see the High- 
lands ; they are much finer in Scott than in 
Scotland. It isthe genius of Scott, combining 
the legends and romances of the Highlands in- 
to a historic variety, and again clothing the 
facts of history with the veracity of romance 
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turally bold and wild and beautiful, an almost 
supernatural fascination. Apart from this, as 
mere scenery, it will not compare favorably in 
point of impression with the prominent scene- 
ry in the United States. One enjoys it with 
much the same moderation with which he en- 
joysa tripthrough Berkshire ; indeed, there is 
more in the valley of the Housatonic that an- 
iswers the love of the beautiful and of the 
grand, than inthe more patent sections of the 
Highlands. 

The sail over Loch Katrine did not meet the 
sense of beauty as it is met on Lake Winnipis- 
iogee ; nor did the sail over Loch Lomond fill 
the perception of grandeur as does that over 
lakes George and Champlain; there was more 
of the quiet enjoyment of Cayuga and Seneca 
lakes, with an added element of sublimity when 
Ben Lomond reared his head above all his 
seers. A bright intelligent young lady at my 
side attempted toidentify Elien’s Isle, but even 

her enthusiasm, once or twice expended upon 

the wrong object, failed to rekindle mine after 
my disappointment at the Tresachs. Itisa 
| beautiful lake, and the ride from it to Loch Ka- 
| trine over the roughest of roads, gives one ma- 
| ny pretty parting glimpses of the water, while 
| it also affords opportunity to scan the bare sum- 
mits of the Scotch “ Alps,’’ purple with the 
heather bloom. 

Loch Lomond offers a great variety of scene- 
ry—some bold, some picturesque, some serene 
and lovely—and it gives some charming sur- 
prises by its sudden turns that by a new hori- 
zon hem in the voyager from all the world be- 
sides. The views of Ben Lomond at several 
points are imposing, but hardly deserve the ep- 
ithets that have been lavished upon them. 
Much allowance should be made, however, for 
English and Scotch writers, who are enthusi- 
astic and extravagant in praise of whatever ap- 
proaches a mountain,a lake, or a waterfall. 
They have never crossed the Alleghanies by the 
| Blue Ridge of Virginia; they have never made 
the circuit of the White Mountains, nor roam- 
ed over the wooded peaks of Berkshire, nor the 
smiling summits »f Vermont; they have  nev- 
er visited Lake Winnipisiogee, Lake George, 
nor the lakes of Maine; they have never look- 
ed upon Niagara, nor the falls of Genesee and 
Trenton ; in short they have nothing 1n the 
isles to give them any adequate conceptions of 
the grand in combination with the beautiful, 
and they are thrown into ecstacies by the mere- 
ly picturesque. 

It is on some accounts a disadvantage to an 
American traveler in Scotland to have seen the 
lake and mountain scenery of his own country, 
and therefore to have for his mental compari- 
sons a standard so far beyond anything that 
Scotland can offer upon the customary route 
through the Highlands. Scotland abounds in 
the picturesque and the beautiful; in some 
points its scenery approaches the sublime ; but 














that has imparted to this highland scenery, na- | nothing in the Highlands awake in me the sen- | 


timent of the grand, the majestic, the awful, as || 
this sentiment has been awakened again and i 
again by the mountain scenery of my native || 
land. | 
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Itis night. The lights are, one by one dis | 
appearing from the village windows, and the | 
sound of human voices is gradually dying away 1 
upon the air. The faint echo of footsteps 1s 
occasionaly borne from the distance, as some || 
wanderer is quietly returning from his evening ! 
walk. 

How hushed and tranquil is the. scene ; how 
beautifully suited to meditation and repose. | 
Methinks, in such an hour ag this, the cares of'|! 
this sad world should have no place in the mind, || 
but that the soul shou'd arise, from the contem- 
plation of the unsatisfactory things of time and || 
sense, unto pure and elevated communion with 
its God. | 

Nota cloud dims the brightness of the sky, | 
and the earth, in its pure white mantle of snow, || 
seems almost holy its beautiful repose. The 
moon, “pale empress of the night,’’ walks |! 
forth in majesty across the heavens, amidst their | 
eyes of light, looking down upon the abodes of | 
man, unwearied watchers from the far-off || 
heavens. How vast, how overwhelming is the | 
thought, that each of these shining orbs is a 
sun, the centre of a system of worlds, each of | 
which is revolving in harmonious order around | 
its central orb; each the abode of rational be- | 
ings; and all under the immediate control of 
the Omnipotent God! How wonderful the 
fact, that far away beyond the ken of mortals 
—far beyond the utmost stretch of imagination 
to soar, thousands of glorious orbs are wheel- 
ing their flights through the infinitude of space, 
and over all these Jeliovah presides in majesty 
and might! 

Imagination drops her weary wing, and 
shrinks, abashed, from the lofty contemplation, | 
trembling at the awfulness of the glimpse she | 
has caught of the vast universe of God. No || 
wonder, that the Psalmist of Israel, when con- 
templating these things, shrank back from all 
high thoughts of man, and exclaimed, in aston- 
ishment and awe—“ What is man that thou art 
mindful of him!” Yet to the pious mind, 


how quickly does the soothing thought recur, 
oman 
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in NIGHT. THE 


BROKEN BUD. __ 








that He, who framed and fashioned this won- 
|\drous universe. He whose “ mighty mind” 
did plan this system of worlds. He who “sit- 
‘\teth upon the circle of the earth” —who “ me- 
ted out heaven with the span’’—who “ stretch- 
eth out the heavens as a curtain,”’ is his friend, 
‘his protector, his God; and nota hair of his 
i|head “can fall to the ground without His no- 
| tice.”? 
|| Refreshing thought ! that amid the infinitude 
of His works; amidst the vastness of its ope- 
rations; amidst the grandeur with which He is 
iiencompassed, He can stoop to be mindful of 


| frail, dying man. 
O night! thou hast many a pure and beauti- 


fal lesson for the thoughtful mind ; much to in- 
_ cite usto the worship and adoration of Him, 
| “in whom alone we live and move and have 


|'our being.” 
I bless thee, Lord, for night, the peaceful night! 
With its calm, quietude, and sweet repose— 
Jts rest from busy labor, its release 
From earth’s sad trials from its heavy woes. 
The time of disenthralment to the mind 
Borne down by cares that cling unto the hours, 
Of bustling day—when fancy unconfined, 
May soar away up to those blissful bowers 
“Where no night cometh,”—yet whose changeless day 
Is all unknown to sorrow. ‘Thou, O Night! 
With thy deep curtain shutting out the ray 
From the hushed chambers of the orb of light, 
Art glorious in thy coming !—On thy brow 
Thou wear’st a coronal of radiant gems, 
That shine with pure and undimimshed glow, 
Compared with which man’s kingly diadems 
|| Sinkinto naught.—Majestically grand, 
The glorious robes of thy adorning are !— 
Not decked in garments wrought by mortal hand, 
Art thou, O Night! the beautiful, the fair, 
Ten thousand thousand suns thou dost display, 
And moons and planets to our wondering sight— 
The Borealis in its gorgeous play,— 
And the swift meteor in its trackless flight, 
|! Who calls thee gloomy? thou majestic Night !— 
[} Thou hast the starlight and the placid beam 
Of the mild moon that in her silvery light. 
|| hoth flood with beauty mountain, vale and stream, 
Thou hast the hush of undisturbed repose— 
Thou hast the hour most meet with solemn thought, 
Thou hast a balin for earth’s severest woes— 
Thou peaceful hour, with richest blessings fraught, 
Who calls thee gloomy ?—Fain my soul would be 


| Ever conversant, holy Night, with thee. 
| a EMILLIA. 
| Dunver, fll, Jan. 15th, 1853. 
{ 


We have seen the Moss Rose done up in 
thyme uulf a dozen ways, but none so pretty, 





|;Mone go poetical as the plain prose “ Moss 
| Rose.’"—S8rhaol J2fistress. 


For the Miscellany. 
“THE BROKEN BUD.” 
BY MRS. E. M. SHELDON. 
A beautiful title to a beautifully written book! 
The memoir of a beloved child by the bereaved mother! 

Never have I seen a mother’s feelings, as 
she hangs over her beloved little one about to 
be taken from her, so faithfully, truthfully de- 
scribed ; surely, no mother who has ever lost 
a child, can read the vivid description without 
living her own sorrows all over again. 

Every little childish act, every expression of 
love and joy, every trifle on which bereaved pa- 
rents love to dwell, is most touchingly depict- 
ed; while all throngh the bookis the acknowl- 
edgment of the divine hand, and the evidence 
of submission to his will. But it is that 
acquiescence which not only submits, 
but approves of the chastening—God inflicts, 
that sublime faith which can detach itself from 
earth, and look away into the heavens and see 
the loved departed, and which alone can lift 
the mourning mother from the dust—the gifted 
author does not quite reach this. How would 
the talents displayed in the whole work have 
been able to soar far above this vale of tears 
and bear with her in that upward flight all who 
like her, have cherubs in the skies. 

It is natural to weep for the loss of our loved 
ones from the earth, “ nature will mourn,” but | 
surely grace will triumph. 

Oh how much of joy is there inthe thonght 
of our precious ones, (for [too am a bereaved 
mother) all safe inthe Saviour’s arms—re- 
deemed and sanctified and saved without the 
purifying process through which we sin-stain- 
ed dwellers upon the earth must pass to become 
fitted for the inheritance of the saints; and 
how should our sorrow, and our selfish yearn- 
ings be changed to exultant notes of praise for 
such distinguishing mercy shown to our oif- 
spring! Who would not wish for the talents 
of the author of the “ Broken Bud” that they 
might tell the sorrowing ones of earth the joys 
of acquiescing faith. 

Perhaps this very affliction and the penning 
of the emotions of her heart, may have gifted 
her mind to that higher attainment, and mourn- 
ing mothers may yet be led by her gentle gift- 
ed hand, not only to submission to an unavoid- 
able calamity, but a calm joyful acquiescence 
in the will of Him * who doeth all things well.”’ 











~ For the Miscellany, 
GOD I8 LOVE. 
BY MRS, ELBECTA M. SHELDON, 





God! the Creator, the Preserver, Friend, 

Who gave the life at first, and watches ve’r 

The crimson current all along its course, 

Who guards the soul in fierce temptation’s hour. 
And whose paternal kindness doth descend 

To life’s minutest wants, orsmallest woe, 

He gives the water-brooks, and He metes out 
The cold and heat, the sunshine and the shower 
Until the gerininating seed becomes 

The ripened harvest—surely ‘‘ God is Love.” 
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For the Miscellany. | That Saracenic mosque | 
TRAVELER AT THE MOUNT OF OLIVES. } Towers proudly up, just where of old appeared 
The sacred temple reared by David’s son, 

Past Siloa’s cool fountain—past the tomb Of gold and goodly cedars. 

Of many a Hebrew ’round whose lonely grave | 
Full many a change had risen—past that brook, Ah! perverse / H} 
Immortal Kidron, when his sacred feet, To this same mountain—Olivet behold 

The lonely, the unfriended, oft had passed That same King Solomon, the wise, the great, 

The margin turf at midnight’s solemn hour The crowned of Israel, with his silvery hairs, 
Seeking a place of prayer—past that lone spot, Tossed by the mountain breeze, to offer up 
Gethsemane’s sad garden, where in woe Profane devotion to his senseless gods, 

The Saviour knelt in agonizing prayer, Came with his heathen wives— 

Whuaile on His brow such drops of anguish stood, 
As earth had never dreamt of,—bloody drops 
Forced out by suffering awfully intense, 2 : : : 

And from His bosom, rent by keenest pangs, 7 hat — amid the night's still watches spoke, 
Arose a suppliant voice, deep, tender, When on his brow a kingly diadem, — 

Full of anguish, yet submissive still, An unaccustomed weight pressed heavily, 

And unrepining—past all there went And empire's cares a pond’rous burden seemed 
Alonely traveler in the Holy land, Unto his youthful mind—that soothing voice 
Until at last upon the silent brow That breathed the question through the silent tent, 
Of Olivet he stood. “ What shall I do for thee ?” 





«Mad rites / 
Had he forgotten that deep, gentle voice 


; ff fi 

Yes! it is sacred ground. Had he forgot . | 

ae oi caah a The boon he craved—the guerdon he received, 
Moslem, and Jew, and Christian, each alike, . , 4 bis lof irit 4 
Reveres this ancient mountain ; for to each That thus he bowed his lo ty + om own 
It bringeth recollections of the faith To those strange heathen rites ?— 
And deeds of other times. 
Far other scenes 

Hast thou beheld thou mountain /—Didst thou gaze 
Unmoved on that dire spectacle of woe, 
When on the cross the blest Redeemer hung 
Breathing his life away ?—— 


*T was here, of old, 
The King of Israel in affliction came, 
Fleeing a fugitive before his face, 
The princely Alsalom, whose subtle words, 
And fascinating loveliness had won 
A people from their King. ‘This very hill 
The sire ascended with a faithful few, 
Heavy with sorrow, while the ingrate son 
Held haughty revel in the city’s wails, * 
Regardless of his woe. 


|! 








Saw you the vail 
With which the sun obscured his palid face 
In that dread hour?.Zeard you the lengthened groan | 
That the deep caverns of the earth sent up 
Of horror and amaze—and didst thou feel 
Aught of the shuddering agony that rent 


And it was here, Earth’s peaceful bosom when the ‘Son of Man” § 
That oft, alone, When silent night had spread Bowed his meek head in death ?— 
Her curtain o’er the hills, and all was still, 
Messiah came tooffer up his prayer, —Thou dids*! 
And hold amid these pensive solitudes e Alas! and wasit man alone who saw 
Communion with His Father. That scene unmoved,—man, only man 


Thoughts like these Who shuddered not !/— 
Came crowding on his mind who here alone, an ! 
A wanderer from his native shores did stand ong on the solemn mount 
In pensive meditation. At his feet The traveler paused amidst such thoughts as these 
The sacred city lay, yet Oh! how changed! Musing in view of Zion’s ruined shrine, 
Since when the blessed Saviour, as He saw Till evening shadowss length‘ning o’er the earth* 
Its fearful fate impending, viewed and wept— Warned him to leave the spot.—rgMiILuta. 
With plaintive voice exclaiming as He gazed ;— Dunpesg, Illinois 
*‘ Jerusalem! Jerusalein !—how oft ! 
Would I have gathered thee,yet wouldst thou not!”? CLEARNESS or THE NortHern SEss.—|| 
+ Desolate !—desolate !— Nothing can be more surprising and beautiful | 
than tae singular clearness of the water of the | 
Northern seas. As we passed slowly over the 
surface, the bottom, which was here in genera! 
of white sand, was clearly visible in its minu- 
test objects, where the depth was from twenty 
to twenty-five fathoms. During the whole 
course of the tour] made, nothing appeared to 
me so extraordinary as the immense recesses 
of the ocean unruffled by the slightest breeze, 
the gentle splashing of the oars scarcely dis. 





Prophetic words !— 
How soon before her gates that mighty host 
Long since beheld by him who lonely sat 
By the “ great river’’ the prophetic bard 
Who saw in vision fearfu! things to come— 
That host that razed those towers to the dust 
Appeared in all the pomp of Roman power, 
Aud bowed the glory of her haughty pride! 
Desolate! desolate !’* 
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CLEARNESS OF THE NORTHERN SEAS. S 





turbing it. Hanging over the gunwale of the 
boat with wonder and delight, | gazed on the 
slowly moving seene below. When the bot- 
tom was sandy, the different kinds of asterie, 
echimi and even the smallest shells appeared at 
the greatest depts conspicuous to the eye ; and 
the water seemed, in some measure to have a 
magnifying power by enlarging the object like 
a telescope, and bringing them seemingly near- 
er. Now creeping along, we saw far beneath 
the rugged side of the mountain, rising towards 
our boat, the base of which was perhaps hidden 
some miles in the great depths below. Though 








moving on a level surface, it seemed almost as 
\if we were ascending the height under us, and 
| when we passed over its summit which rose in 
appearance to within a few feet of our boat and 
came again to the descent, which on this side 
was perpendicular, and overlooked a watery 
gulf as we passed gently over the point of it, 
seemed almost as if we had thrown ourselves 
down this precipice ; the illusion from the crys- 
tal clearness of the deep actually produced a 
sudden start. Now we came again toa plane 
jand passed slowly over a submarine forest and 
| meadows which appeared in the expanse below, 
‘ighabited doubtless by thousands of animals, 
'to which they afford both food and shelter—an- 
|imals unknown to man; andI could some- 
itimes observe large fishes of a singular shade 
‘gliding through the watery thickets, uncon- 





\scious of what was moving above them. As 
| we proceeded, the bottom became no longer vis- 
lible; its fairy scenes gradually faded to the 
view, aud were lost in the dark green depth of 
the ocean. 





Siperian Coip.—A traveller in Siberia du- 
|ring the winter is so enveloped in furs, that he 
|caa scareely move ; and, underthe thick fur 
hood, which is fastened to the bearskin collar, 
and covers his face, one can only draw in, as it 
|were by stealth, a little of the external air, 
| which is so keen, that it causes a very peculiar 
‘and painful fecling in the throat and lungs 

The distance from one halting place to another 
|takes about ten hours, during which time the 
| traveller mustalways continue on horseback, 
jas the cumbrous dress makes it insupportable 
|to wade through the snow. The poor horses 
suffer at least as mnch as their riders, for, be- 
‘sides the general effect of the cold, they are 
‘tormented by ice forming in their nostrils 
and stopping their breathing. When they 
intimate this by a distressed snort and a convul- 
sive shaking of the head, the drivers relieve 
them by taking out the piece of ice, to save them 
from being sutfocated. When the icy ground 
is not covered by snow, their hoofs often burst 
from the effects of the cold. The caravan is 
always surrounded by a thick cloud of vapor; it 
is not only living bodies which producc this ef- 
fect, but even the snow smokes. These evap- 
orations are instantly changed in millions of 
needles of ice which fill the air and cause 











a constant slight noise, resembling the noise of 


torn satin or thick silk. Even the reindeer 
seeks the forest to protect itself from the inten- 
sity of the cold. In th- Tundras, where there 
is no shelter to be found, the whole herd crowd 
together as close as possible to gain a little 
warmth from each other, and may be s en 
in this way quite motionless. Only the dark 


bird of winter, the raven, still cleaves the icy | 


air with slow and heavy wing, leaving. behind 
him a long line of thin vapor, marking the 
track of his solitary flignt —Exchange. 





From the “Mass, Life Boat. 
THE TWO INCENDIARIES, 





BY REV. JOHN PIFERPONT. 





The fire alarm !—the cry of “ Fire!” 
Swells the night wind, higher, higher, 
Touched by thie lightning, every bell 
Swings in its tower, the tale to tell. 
Forth rush firemen, one and all, 

At duty’s or at danger's call, 

The peril and the praise to share; 

The engines rush, their torches flare ; 
The light of the devouring fire, 
Reflected from the church's spire, 
Piercing the clouds with ruddy glow, 
Tells of the ruin wrought below. 

Why sounds that midnight tocsin dread ? 
Why towers that column black and red, 
That, leaning to the leeward, shows 
The way that the destroyer goes ? 


Let your imagination stretch, 
And you shall see a dastard wretch 
Skulking away from human sight, 
And wrapt up in the cloak of night, 
Putting the loco foco match 
Where he is sure the flame will catch, 
That when the crowd is thither drawn 
He may, before “ the peep of dawn,” 
With his fingers force a loan, 
From other pockets to his own. 

What are to him the larum bell, 
The blazing roof, the fearful yell 
Of horses roasting in their stalls, 
Of firemen. crushed by falling walls ? 
What are to him the crash and din 
Of slates and rafters falling in ; 
The shrieks of houseless women flying, 
The feeble gasp of infants dying, ‘ 
And the loud wailing of despair, 
That loads the suffocating air ? 
What are all these things to him? His turn 
By them is served ;—let others burn ! 
What is all this to him ?—Why, sir, 
He wakes up people, and they stir ; 
And if they catch the villian he 
Is tried, and hanged—of used to be ;- 
Laws may, but justice does not alter ; 
He ’scapes, though he deserves the halter; 
And were he doomed to it again, 
The people would all say “ Amen!” 
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And yet; how coolly let's inquire— 
What does the villian set on fire ? 
Boards, shingles, timber,—wood, hay, ‘stubble,’ 
| A vapor, that is seen a day, 
| Or hour; “then vanishes away ;” 
| That's All. The incendiary felon 
' Does nothing more we need to tell on. 





| Buthe that fills his neighbor's cup, 
| With liguid fire, is burning up, 
| Not edifices framed of wood, 
| Not princely mansions, fair and good, 
But that for which such mansions rise: 
The heir apparent of the skies ; 
| Man; who from heaven derives his birth, 
Man, God’s vicegerent here on earth, 
lA house that only God can build, 
| A temple with his spirit filled ; 
lA tenement indeed of clay, 
| That holds its dweller for his day ; 
| A honse that falls, in time, in dust, 
As other earthly dwellings must ; 
| But one that holds—if not burnt down, 
The heir of an immortal crown. 
| Butletthe fire that fills the cup, 
| Be, in that house well kindled up, ; 
| And strength, and peace, and pure desire, 
' And manly purpose feel the fire : 
| And Reason stumbles on and gropes, 
| Darkling, ’mid smothered joys and hopes, 
| And Faith, andevery upward aim, 
| And heavenward impulse feeds the flame. 
And Virtue falls, and Courage flags, 
And Childhood roams in tattered rags, 
And haggard Want makes earth his bed, 
And homeless Hunger begs his bread, 
And sottish Dullness mopes along, 
And maniac Mirth bawls out his song, 
And Frenzy stands with vacant stare, 
And Madness rends his matted hair, 
And Murder stabs his weeping bride, 
Tien dies himself, a suicide. 




















And yet, what is all this to him 

Who fills up to his sparkling brim, 

| The glowing glass of liquid fire, 

Drowned in whose poisonous depths, expire 

Wit, wisdom, common manhood even, 

All earthly joy ; all hope of heaven ; 

“ Aye ;”’ to his inmost self, says he, 

i What is the consequence to me? 

| What is, to me, the depth of woe 

That follows where my liquors flow. 

So long as | the march can get, 

So long as | the fire may set, 

So long as I can have my way, 

So long as those who drink can pay, 

So long as they can serve my turn, 

What is’t to me how much they burn?” 
These two incendiaries stand 

Before you, neighbors, torch in hand ; 

Both ply their trade,—both fill their purses ; 

Tell me—which, of the two, the worst is? 











‘The Aged Pastor. 





With an eye still bright tho’ his cheek is wan, 
And his long white locks is backward rolled | 
From his noble brow of classic mould, [years, | 
And his form though bent by the weight of 
Somewhat of its primal beauty wears. 


He stands in the desk, that grave old man, r 
| 
| 
| 





He opened the page of the sacred word— 
Not a whisper low nor loud is heard ; 

Even folly assumes a serious look, 

As he readeth the word of the Holy Book; 
And the tho’tless and gay grow rev'rent there, 
As he opens his lips in fervent prayer. 


He stands as the grave old prophet stood, 
Proclaiming the truth of the living God— 
Pouring reproof on the ears of men— 1} 
Whose hearts are at ease in their folly and sin, | 
With achallenge of guilt still unforgiven, 
To the soul unfitted, unmeet for Heaven, 





| 
O, who can but honor that good old man, | 
As he neareth his three-score years and ten— | 
Who hath made it the work of his life to bless | 
Our world in its woe and wickedness ; | 
Still guiding the few which were wont to stray | 
In paths of sin, to the narrow way. | 





} 


With a kindly heart, through the lapsing year, ! 


Hie hath shared yourjoys, he has wiped we 





tears, | 
He hath bound the wreath on the brow of the || 
bride, 
He hath stood by the couch when the loved | 
ones died, 
Pointing the soul to a glorious Heaven, | 
As the ties which bound it to the earth were || 
riven. 1 

| 


Methinks ye’ll weep another day, 
When the good old man has passed away, li 
When the last of his ebbing sands have run, | 
When his labor is o’er and his work isdone;__ || 
Who'll care for the flock and keep the fold, | 
When his pulse is still and his heart is cold ? 


We’ll miss him then ; every look and tone 
So familiar now, forever gone, 

Will thrill the heart with inward pain, 

And ye'll long and listen for them in vain ; 
When a stranger form and stranger face 
Shall stand in your honored pastor’s place. 








SWEDISH MOTHER'S HYMN. 





There sitteth a dove so white and fair, 
All on the lily spray, 

Lightly she spreads her friendly wings, 
And to heaven’s gate hath sped, 

And unto the Father in Heaven she bears 





s" How do you live? 











The prayers which the children have made. | 
——) 









































HOPE OF AFRICA. 

At the present day Africa is not the abotle of 
barbarism. Here again we'do not discriminate; 
we judgein the gross. Some of her tribes are, 
|indeed hopelessly broken down by internal wars 
jand the foreign slave trade, and the situation of 
|the whole continent is exceedingly adverse to 
| any progressincultare. Bat they are not sav- 
lages ; the mass of the population live by agri- 
culture ; there is some traffic between the 

coast and the interior; there is a rude architec- 
ture; gold dust is collected, Iron is smelted, 
| Weapons and utensils of husbandry and house- 
|hold use are wrougkt, cloth is manufactured 
and dyed, palm oil is expressed and schools are 
|taught. Among the Makomedan tribes the 
| Koran is read. I ave seen a native African 
|in this city who had passed forty years of his 
!|life asa slave in the field, who at the age of 
|| seventy, wrote the Arabic character with the 














elegance of a scribe. And Mungo Park tells 
|| us that lawsuits are argued with as much abili- 
lity, fluency, and at as muck length, in the in- 
terior of Africa, as at Edinburgh. I certainly 
}'am aware that the condition of the most ad- 
| vanced t.ibes of Central Africa is wretched, 
;mainly in consequence of the slave trade, 


| 
} 
' 


1 wkich exists among them in the most deplora- 
i ble form. The only wonder is, with this can- 
il cer eating into their vitals from age to age, any 
Sut I think it 





|| degree of civilization can exist. 
may be said without exaggeration, that, degra- 
ded as are the ninety millions of Africans, 
jninety millions exist in Europe, to which each 
I oneatan contributes her quota, not much less 
degraded. The difference is, and certainly an 

all-important difference,that in Europe mingled 
with those ninety millions, are fifteen or twen- 
ty millions, possessed of all degrees of culture, 
up to the very highest ; while in Africa, there 
ig not an individual who, according to our 
standard, has attained a high degree of cultiva- 
tion. But doubts of the capacity of the African 
race for self-government, and their improvabil- 
ty under favorable circumstances, seem to me 
to be removed by what we witness at the pres- 
ent day, both in our own country and on the 
— of that continent. Notwithstanding the 
disadvantages of their condition in this country, 
specimens of intellectual ability, the talent of 
writing and speaking, capacity for the ingen 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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ious and mechanical arts, for the ordimary | 
branches of academical learning, have been ex- 
hibited by our colored brethren, which would ' 
do no discredit to Anglo-Saxons. Pall Cuffer, || 
well recollected in New England, was a person i} 
of great energy. His father was an African || 
slave ; his mother an Indian of the Elizabeth 
Islands, Mass. 1 have already alluded to the 
extraordinary attainments of Abderahaman. 
A man of better mannets or more respectable 
appearance J never saw. 

The learned blacksmith of Alabama, now in 
Liberia, has attained a celebrity scarcely infe- 
rior to that of his white brother, known by th 
I frequently attended the 





same designation. 
examinations at a school in Cambridge,at which 

Beverly Williams was a pupil. Two youths | 
from Georgia, and a son of my own were his | 


fellow-pupils. Beverly was born a slave in 


Mississippi, and apparently of pure African | 


Blood. He was one of thé best scholars, per- 
haps the best Latin scholar in his class. ‘These 
are indications of intellectual abilily, afforded 
under discouraging circumstances at home. 

On the coast of Africa the success of Libe- 
ria (the creation of this Society) ought to put 
to rest the doubts on this question. The affiirs 
of that interesting settlement, under great dif- 
ficulties and discouragements, have been man- 
aged with a discretion, and energy, and I .must 
say, all things considered, with a success which 
authorizes the most favorable inference as to 


ernment. 


1 


the capacity of the colored races for 8ef-grov- | 


It is almost thirty years since the 
settlement began, and I think it, ust be allow- 
ed that its progress will compare favorably 
with that of Virginia and Plymonth after an | 


equal length of time. {] 





They have established a well organized con- | 
stitution of Republican Government. It is ad- 
ministered with ability ; the Courts of Justice | 
are modelled afterourown. They have schools | 
and churches. The soil is tilled, the country | 
is explored, the natives are civilized, the slave | 
trade is banished, a friendly intercourse is main- 
tained with foreign powers, and England and 
France have acknowledged their independent 
sovereignty. Would a handful of Anglo-} 
Americans from the humblest classes of socic- | 
ty here do better than this?—Edward Everct's 


Colonization Specch. 
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| minds, 
| vance of brutes, whose minds were weak and 
| grovelling, after 
| quite a different character. 
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REGENERATION—-ITS EFFECT ON 
THE MIND. 








BY CLERICUS. 





The regeneration of the soul is a most impor: 
tant event. It involves an entire transforma- 
tion, a complete renovation of the moral char- 
acter. But this is not all the change. 

Let us look at the effect of regeneration up- 
on the intellectual powers. The new creature 
has the same mental organization as he had be- 
fure ; still, in an importent sense, he has a new 
mind. The loftiest intellects are expanded 
and beautified, when the man becomes “ a new 
creature in Christ.’ Whoever has been ob- 
servant has discovered the same in inferior 
Persons who seemed but little in ad- 
regeneration, have shown 

At once they be- 
Their 


shown elasticity and power, which could never 


come thinking beings. minds have 
have been anticipated, and which have aston- 
ished the begolder. 

by the grace of God. 


The intellect is waked up 


The 
man is introduced into a new world—new ob- 
jects of thought and inquiry pass before the 


There are good reasons for this result. 


mind. And those objects are cultivated to ex- 
cite and animate and strengthen the intellect. 


ual powers. Ile thus first begins to commune 


| with God—to hold converse with the great 
| mind that pervades the universe—that fills im- 


mensity. And is it possible to do this without 
receiving a mental as well asa moral impulse ? 
Before regeneration the mind has been turned 
away from Jehovah. But the newborn soul has 
been introduced to a new object, not only of 
worship but of contemplation. Nor can hethink 
on the Infinite without mental expansion. 

God has revealed himselfto man. The Bible 
callsto nobler cont:mp!ations. It opens before 
us truths appropriate to stir the mental powers, 
and endorse the circle of thought and feeling. 
The plans and purposes and powers of the Cre- 
ator become subjects of inquiry, and interest to 
the heaven-born soul. And the result must 
be to lift up and expand and purify the intellect. 
From being an earth. worm,ini having his mind 
chained down toa clod of dust, he becomes a 
student of “the mysteries of Godliness.” 














ARY MISCELLANY. 


The wondrous and soul-stirring perfections of 
thoughts of Deity are his daily companions. | 


He forgets earth and looks to Heaven. 
how can he do so without becoming possessed 
of mental power, to which he has before been 
astranger? In this respect, the Christian isa 


wonder to himself. 


Inthe heavens, studded with so many gems, 
he discovers the handiwork of Deity. 

“ In every star his glory shines.”’ 
As the grace of Jesus looks out upon the 
world—its rocks and hills—the fields carpeted 
with green and flowers; or waiving with the 
golden harvest—the foliage and fruits—all tell 
him of God. He sees him there. The mind 
must expand with such a conception. He 
no longer looks upon the ear:h, merely as that 


the footstool of Jehovah-—every particle of 
which shows creative wisdom and exuberant 
beneficence. Such views of God in his works 
must give impulse and power to the human in- 
tellect. 

The object of a liberal education is to enlarge 
It has this effect, be- 
cause it makes us acquainted with the master 
minds of the earth who have gone before us. 
The study of their thoughts enlarges ours. 
But if this be the effect of mere human knowl- 
edge—if the strength and beauty of one sind 
imparts these qualities to others, what must be 


and invigorate the mind. 


the inevitable effect of our coming in contact 





with infinite wisdom, and prayerfully studying 
| the lessons which God propounds to us both 

in his work and his word. It must, it does en- 
large and beautify the human mind. We learn 
|to grasp infinity; and are enabled to make 
some approximation to Heaven. 





NEW KIND OF WOOL. 





The French scientific world is making a 
great stir about pine wool, or forest wool as it 
is called. This is something perfectly new in 
France, although it has been known for many 
years in Germany. A Mr. Bannevitz, of Bres- 
lau, first discovered that the aciculary leaves of 
pines, firs and coniferous trees generally, are 
composed of fibres extremely fine and strong, 
which are kept together by a resinous substance. 
Mr. Bannevitz was not long in seeing all the 
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And | 


The regenerate soul sees God in his works. | 


from which he must force an existence, but as | 
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| utility that this discovery might be to the indus- 


|trial world, and he invented a chemical pro- 
| ceeding by which the fine, threadlike substance 
| contained in the long narrow leaves of the pine 
‘could be drawn out. He called it forest wool, 
‘because it curled and could be carded like or- 
|dinary wool. 

When by decoction, and the employment of 
|certain reactives well known in chemistry, the 
| resinous substance has been dissolved, it is ea- 
|sy to separate the fibres from each other, to 
‘wash and clean them perfectly. 





The first use which was made of forest wool 
was to substitute it for cotton and ordinary wool 
lin bed clothes. A few years ago, the hospital 
|! at Vienna bought five hundred of these bed 





!! covers, and after long use and trial, it has just 
renewed the provision. What makes the wool 
invaluable for beds, is that no kind of insect 
ever approaches a bedstead thus furnished and 
although the aromatic odor of the wool is strong 
enough to frighten away insects, it is said to be 
very pleasant and healthy to persons occupy- 


ing the beds, 
1 





t costs much less than hair, and is better in 
}every way for stuffing furniture. It can also 
{| be spun and woven; the fine threads resem- 
| bling flax, and being also quite asstrong Wo- 
| ven like cloth, it can be used for rugs, housings 





|!for horses, &c. The membrancous substance 


| which remains after the washing and filtering, 
}can be dried and made into bricks, which are 
}exceilent for fuel, and which produce a gas 
I which can be used for lamps, and which gives 
la very brilliant and soft light. The water in 
! which the leaves are washed, is admirable for 
i baths, and can be bottled and sent to any dis- 
if tance. 


H For the Literary Miscellany. 


NOW AND THEN. 











BY R. E. H. LEVERING. 





| Now the earth confines our gaze, 
Struggling fora wider space : 
Countless globes can’t satisfy 
Souls of deathless energy. 

Tuen the spirit, freed from sin, 
Takes eternal glories in, 
Spreading an untrammell’d wing 
Higher yet to soar and sing. 





NEW KIND OF WOOL. NOW AND THEN. 








Now we fecble mortals are 

Bow’'d to earth with frequent care, 
Weighing with a deep’ning gloom 
’Till it presses to the tomb— 
TueEn like giants we shall prove, 
Lab'ring in the cause of love, 
Joying God's commands to do 

In creations ever new ! 


Now our sin brings certain woe, 
Punishment in every blow, 
Griefs and sins together swell, 

“ Davids” in our “ lower hell !"— 
Tuen “as angels we shall be,” 
Sinless angels glad and free ; 
Angels of immortal race, 

Angels with our harps of praise! 


Now by ignorance opprest, 

Fools in thoughts and deeds confest : 
Blinded to our miseries, 

Blind till death shall ope our eyes— 
TueEn we shall be wise in truth : 
Wisdom bright’ning with our path : 
Happier as we wiser grow 

God to serve and God to know! 


Now fell sickness in a day 

Sweeps our brightest hopes away ; 
Death, the coffin and the grave, 
Following like wave on wave— 
TueEn no with’ring blight shall flame 
Fatal through the spirit frame ; 
Turn the mortal pangs are o'er, 
THEN immortals “ dic no more!” 


Now in foul dishonor born; 

Of our ev’ry glory shorn; 
God-dishonoring creatures curst, 
Self-dishonoring worms of dust — 
Tuen in honor pure and high, 
Thron’d upon the upper sky : 
Not our own, O gracious Lord, 
Honor by the Lamb conferr’d. 


Now confin'd to party name, 

Slow to praise, but swift to blame, 
Warring sect by sect destroy’d 

“ Murderers” in the sight of God— 
Then renew’d fore’er by grace, 
Brother in the brother's face 

Sees the portraiture of Christ, 
Likeness and the unton blest ! 
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Now the different lands apart, | Despair not! for a brighter home | 
Sever too each yearning heart, Than this cold earth of oursis given, | 
Or, wide commerce to control, For pain and sorrow never come | 
Swell the purse but shrink the soul— To blast our peace and joy in heaven. | 
Tuen the nations purified, Feb. 1853. 

Love and worship side by side: ~ HANDWRITING. 
TuEn no pride or hate can thrall, _ ft 
For our “ Gop is ALL in ALL!” Atarecentsitting of the Acailemy of Sci- 
ences, some papers were read _ relative to 
Now our Christ is crucified handwriting. Among the facts stated, the | 
Daily by our lust and pride ; most remarkable was, that no man can ever | 





Ev'ry dart we send, we bear, 

Ev'ry blood-drop gives a tear— 
Ten our God yields both relief : 
TueEn no Cross and THEN no grief : 
TueEn before Christ’s brightness fice 
Cares throughout eternity ! 
Lancaster, O. 


get rid of the style of handwriting peculiar to 


his own nation. If he be English he always | 


French style; if German, Italian or Spanish 

in the style peculiar to his nation. I am ac- l 
quainted with a Frenchman who has passed all i! 
hislife in England, and who is English in dress, 


i 
writes in English style; ifhe be French, in the lj 
| 





—_—_—_——e tf} 
. habits, taste, everything: who speaks English | j 

For the Miscellany. hit . c, J 8 ; ; E \4 

Po ike one of our countrymen, an rites Eng- |}; 

LINES. epee , —" a hl 

lish with ten times more correctnéss than nine- |} 

BY T. D. W. ty-nine in a hundred of us, but who cannot for } 


japon meee en Fr 
the life of him imitate our mode of writing. 1 if 
: 


have also heard speak of a Scotch youth, who | 





There is to all some certain end 
Along life’s dreary pathless way, 


: : : was carefully educated in this country, and for |! 

Some bourne to which our footstep stend, ; as , ; 1! 
j : eighteen years of his life mixed exclusively 

And which our actions all obey. em F 
: cad with French people, but who, though he had a 

We see it glimm’ring from afar : ee - 

French writing master, and perhaps never saw |} 

: on any thing but French writing in his life, always 1] 

It is our guiding polar star, ; a) bn i 

wrote in the same style as we all do; it was || 


Though pain and anguish we endure ; 


The heart’s long-wished for cynosure. a pe 2 : 
The heart's long-wished for cyno really National instinct. In Paris all the wri- 1] 


Has bright Ambition held his prize, ting-masters profess toteach the English man- }! 
Deck’d with the sunlight’s ruddy glare ; ner of writing, but with all their exertions they 1 
Shining before the dazzled eyes can never get their pupils to any but the craimp- I 
To lure the spirit to his snare ? ed hand of the French Some person pretend- {| 
Believe him not, he leads us on ed that he could tell the character of individ- j 
O’er trackless plains and mountains high, uals by their handwritings. I know not wheth- { 
Till when his flick’ring light is gone, er he spoke truth or not, but assuredly he might |! 
He leaves the heart alone to die. have asserted, with the most perfect confidence, 


that he could distinguish a man's country by hi 

Has Mammon with his syren tongue, his handwriting. The difference between our iF 
Unto thine ear his glories told ; 1 
What sweets and pleasures all belong 

To shining coin, and chests of gold. 
Oh trust him not! tho’ ev’ry mine, 

Be garnered of its golden store, 
And all its wealth forever thine, 


Thy heart would be content no more. 


writing and that of the French is immense—a }; 
schoolboy would distinguish it ata glance. Mix} 
together a hundred shects of manuscript writ- rf 
ten by a hundred of our own countrymen, and Hi 
no one would fail to say which was the British, || 
and which was the French, even though they |! 
should all be written in the same language, and iF 











Where can the weary spirit find, with the same pens, ink and paper. The dif-| 
Contentment, the poor heart to bless, ference hetween Italian and Spanish and Ger- | 
What ean console the troubled mind, man styles of writing is equally as great.—Ed.- | 
And yield a lasting happiness ? inburg Weekly Review. | 
ae cae oesmnnanaoeiom nt oel 
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TRIUMPH OF GENIUS. 





BY REV. E. D. KENNICOTT, A. M. 





Ye who with eager joy would crush 
The spirit in its dawning hour,— 
Think ye, with impious arm to hush 
The voice of its avenging power? 
Think ye, to bind the immortal soul,— 
Unseen, but seeing,—in its flight ; 
And gather at some earthly goal, 
Its wanderings in the realms of light? 
Think ye, God’s image is not there, 
To scourge, to triumph, and to bear ? 





Go,—when the thunder-cloud is black, 
And chain the lightnings in their course ; 
Go, bring the angry tempest back— 
The hurricanes’s unyielding force 
Or fetter in its hour of dread, 
The earthquake struggling to be free ; 
Or fasten in their watery bed, 
The battling billows of the sea ;— 
And then ye may have hope to find 
A shackle for the noble mind! 


Above all barriers, will rise 4 
The proud nobility of soul, 
Nor can ye trace beneath the skies, 
A limit for the mind’s control. 
It will not bow—it will not bear 
The tyranny of human clay, 
No earthly potentate can tear 
Its crown of living light away ;— 
But with renewed, unbending force, 
Upward and onward is its course. 





From the Temperance Advocate. 


THE POWER OF MUSIC. 





BY T. D. W. 





It is stated that at a Concert given by Miss 
Catharine Hayes in San Francisco, that flow- 
ers, hats, watches, and even large lumps of 
gold, were thrown upon the stage. 

Music divine, what hidden power 
To thee enchantress all belong 
To sooth us in the darkes: hour 
And lead our spirits with a song, 
What secret art by thee possessed, 
The highest charm that man e’er knows, 
Can lull the strife within the breast, 


TRIUMPH OF GENIUS. POWER OF MUSIC. SONNET 











And ealm it to a sweet repose ? 
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All Nature owns thy revery—and swells 
The chorus, on the evening breeze, 
A tale of melody she tells, 
Thro’ waving corn, and bending trees, 
How sweet it is at dewy morn 
To listen to the lark’s first song, 
As by cool zephyrs swiftly borne, 
It floats melodiously along 


A fable by the poets told, 
Says Orpheus tamed a nation wild, 
In the uncultured times of old, 
By his lyre’s influence so mild, 
Well it may be, for music thrills 
Upon the harp strings of the heart, 
Till ev'ry vein the impulse feels, 
And wakes the spirits’ better part. 








Nature is one vast choir, and joins 
With ev'ry breeze that sweeps the shore, 
The insects’ busy hum combines, 
With the volcano’s deaf’ning roar, 
We hear her in the bird's carol 
Sounding o’er hill and meadow free, 
We hear her when the dead leaves fall 
With a low mournful melody. 


There’s music in the ocean's deep, 
There’s music in the viewless air, 
Each hill and dale its powers keep, 








While music's reigning ev’ry where, i 
Long may she rule with easy sway, 
O’er her dominion in the heart 


To chase the clouds of care away, 
And sever Sorrow’s chain apart. 
Detriot, Feb., 1853. 
From the Temperance Advocate. 


SONNET. 








To whom it will apply. 


Thine is a soul, which in the trial-hour 
Faithful to Truth and Righteousness is found, 
Dwelling beneath the shadow of that power 
Which shelters all who stand on hallowed 
ground. 
A Christian love, and a deep reverence 
For the eternal principles of right, 
A kindly heart that would alike dispense 
Toall mankind the gifts of Love and Light, 
A spirit mild, a judgment true and clear, 
And a heart-speakimg eloquence is thine ; 
These gifts deservedly have made thee dear, 
And hearts that know thee well, echo this 
praise of mine. 
Joy shall attend thee, and around thy path, | 
Shall cluster blessings which no world!ing hath. | 
alem, O. bs 
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From the Temperance Advocate. Blamenation, say we, take the Temperance 
THE LOAFER’S LAMENT. cause, 


Matters ain’t now as they once used to was. 





What in the mischief is meant by the fussing, 
The Temperahce people have everywhere 
made ! 
You'd think that dram drinking the country 
was cussing, 
And selling rum-toddy isa mighty mean trade, 
Spose and we loafers get now and then foggy, 
So that it’s rather a job to get home, 
None need to care if we sometimes get groggy, 
Or ask who it was that sold us the rum. 
Blamenation say we,take the Temperance cause 
Matters ain’t now as they once used to was. 


Was reckoned by all as genteel and polite, 
And if a good customer got rather mellow, 

Why nobody thought it a very strange sight, 
But treats mow-adays are most mighty uncom- 

mon, : 

And loafers too often must suffer a drought 
And if we get groggy and wallop a woinan 

Good lack ! what a terrible rumpus and rout. 
Blamenation, say we, take the Temperance 





Tis but a few years, since treating a fellow | 
| 
| 


cause, 
‘Taint a great while since a fellow had freedom, | Matters ain't now as they once used to was. 


In the publicest place for his liquor to call, 
And swig twenty drams if he fancied he'd need | Why bless you! no one thought it wrong for 








em, a preacher 
While nobody thought, it was nothing at all.| *Totip a glass, or perchance three or four, 
But now he must come it like little Jack Horner | And praise it up too, as Heaven’s best creature, 
Must call for it slyly as ever he can, A gift that was precious, to rich and to poor. 
And when he has got it, sneak off to a corner, | But now every preacher they say is a traitor 
As though a rumsucker was hardly a man, To God and to man, if he fails to proclaim 
Blamenation, say we, take the Temperance | That all the rum drinkers will sooner or later, 
cause, Be certainly brought to perdition and shame, 
Matters aint now as they once used to was. Blamenation, say we, take the Temperance 
cause, 
Darned if I care,they may fume and may splut-| Matters ain’t now as they once used to was. 
ter, Salem, O. » &. 2: 
And talk as they will of the evils of grog, +e 
If I choose to get boozy and rollin the gutter GIVE. 
Unt; ’m content as was ever a hog, omeae 
I’ve a right to do so, and I swow that I'll ever BY R. E. H. LEVERING. 





Defend all my rights, whether sober or drunk 
Let them bring on their pledges, we loafers| Give, O give, as Gop doth give, 


will never Hark! “Tue LIB’RAL SOUL SHALL LIV®,” 
Sign freedom away till we lose all our spunk.| Live with more than mortal breath, 
Blamenation say we,take the Temperance cause} Live alife that knows no death ! 
Matters aint now as they once used to was. Give, O give as Curist hath given, 


Gave himself to give us Heaven, 
What right have these fellows to passlaws a-| Give thyself away in love, 
saying Be like Curis? and Gop above. 
We shan’t buy our liquor wherever we choose? 
What matter to them if we’d rather be paying} Give thy pray’rs for truth and right, 
Our money for juleps than clothing and shoes?| Morning, noon, and eve and night, 


And why dothey point to our scarlet-tipped| Give like Christ in Gethsemane 
Till the angels come again ! 








noses, 
And call them the fiery blossoms of rum, Give the prayers the wings of gold, 
And tell every drinker such beautiful roses Hundreds, thousands gladly told, 
Must always the rum-sucker’s portion be-| Giving lendeth to the Lorn, 
come ? Followed by a quick reward. 

















| 
1) 














Give not in disdainful mood, 

Heaven supplies each thought of good ; 
Give the gifts his hands prepare, 

Man is but his almoner! 

Give much more than hearty will, 
Words are worthless breathings still ; 
Give, and Curtst by miracle, 
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From Arthur’s Home Gazette. 


THE LITTLE CHILDREN. 





BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND, AUTHOR OF “A 


DOOR IN THE UBART.”’ 





It was Sabbath morning. Soft and silvery, 


Every tear you wipe, a gem 
Gleameth in your diadem, 
Give not to the rich thy store, 
With a Laz’rus at the door, 
Lest the Laz’rus enter in 

And depose thee for thy sin. 


Soon the wasted purse shall fill. 


Give to bless the craving poor, 
He that scat’reth gath'reth more, 


like stray notes from the quivering chords of 
an archangel’s harp, floated the clear, sweet 
voice of the church-bells through the hushed 
heart of the great metropolis, while old men 
and little children—youth jn its hope, and 
manhood in its pride—came forth at their sum- 
mons, setting a mighty human tide in the di- 
rection of the sanctuaries, benvath whose sa- 
cred droppings they should hear again the ti- 
dings which come to us over the waves of 


| 


nearly two thousand years, fresh and full of 
excecding melody, as when the Day-Star from 


Give to Genius when‘“distrest, 
Slow its flight by want opprest ; 
Help a mental God in woe, 

All his native strength to show! 
Give to talent in its need, 
Genius’ trusty serving maid, 

Give ye more than smiles to cheer, 
Genius in his bright career. 


Give thy comfort most sublime, 
Give it to repentant crime, 


on high first poured its blessed beams over the 


mountain heights of Judea, and the song, peal- 


ing over the hills of jaspar, rolled down to the 
shepherds who kept their night-watches on 


her plains. ‘“ Peace on ea:th and good-will to 


’ 


men.’ 
A child came forth with his ragged garments, 


unwashed face and uncombed hair, from one 
of those haunts of darkness and misery which 
fill the city with crime and suffering. 


He was 





All are sinners more or less ; 
Thou may’st need the given bliss, 
Give thy foe the melting word ! 


Give thy spirit’s energies, 
Hark ! the world for succor cries! 
Give to all the human race ; 


Give to save it in the strife, 


Give it as once gave our Lorp, 
“ Father, O forgive them now, 
Ignorant of what they do.” 


Allare neighbors on earth's face! 
Give, and even give thy life, 


a little child, and yet there was none of its | 
peace on his brow, or its light in his eye, as he 
looked up with a strang2, wistful earnestness at 
the strip of blue sky that looked down with its | 
serene heaven-smile between the frowning and 
dilapidated pile of buildings which rose on 
either side of the alley. The suns ine flitted 
like the soft-caressing fingers of a spirit over 
his furehead, and the voiee of the bells fell 
upon his spirit with a strange subduing influ- 
ence ; and the child kept on his way until the 
alley terminated in a broad, pleasant street, 
with its crowd of church-goers, and still the 

















j only a few. 
t 


Rt te 


Christ expires on Calvary, 
Beck’ning to the world on high. 





Ler the bent of thy thoughts be to mend 
thyself rather than the world. 


{r is a shame if any person poorer than you 
is more contented than you. 


Hz who commences many things, finishes 





boy kept on, unmindful of dainty wesc vm 
silken vesture that waved and rustled by h 


ever enter.” 
slowly open as one and another entered, and 


im. 


He stood at last within the broad shadow of 


the sanctuary, while far above him rose the 
tall spire, with the sunbeams coiling like a 
heaven-halo around it, pointing to the golden 
battlements of the far off city, within whose 
blessed precincts nothing “ which defilet! shall 


The massive church doors swung 





———=», 
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the child looked eagerly up the long, mysteri- 
ous mid-aisle, but the silken garments rustled 
| past—there was no hand out-stretched to lead 
the ragged aud wretched little one within ite 
walls, and no one pansed to tell him of the 
Great Father, within whose sight the rich and 
But while he stood the e,an 


— a 


the poor are alike. 
angel with golden hair and gleaming wings bent 
over him, holding precious heart-seed, gather- 





ed from the white plains of the spirit-land, and 
as the child drew nearer the church steps, the 
angel followed. 

Suddenly the little dapper sexton, with his 
broad smile and bustling gate, came out of tie 
church. His eyes rested a moment upon the 
young wistful face and on the ragged garments, 
and then he beckoned to the child. 


———— 


“Shall [ take you in here my boy ?” asked 
a voice kinder and pleasanter than any which 
the child had ever heard; and as he timidly 
bowed his head, the sex on took the little soil- 
ed hand in his own, and they pa sed in, and 


the angel followed them. 


Seated in one corner of the church, the 
child 6 eyes wandered over the frescoed walls, 
with the sunshine flitting like the fringe of a 
spirit’s robe across it, and up the dim aisle to 
the great marble pulpit, with a kind of bewil- 
dered awe, for he had seen nothing of the like 
before, unless it might be in some dim, half- 
forgotten dream ; but when the heavy doors 
swung together and the Sabbath hush gathered 
over the church, and the hallelujahs of the or- 
gan filled the house of the Lord and thrilled 
the heart of the child ; 
wept sweet tears—he could not tell whence 
was their coming. Then the solemn prayer 
from the pulpit—“O, Thou who lovest al}| 
men, who art the Father of the old and the 
young, the rich and the poor, and in whose 


he bowed his head and 





sight they are alike precious, grant us Thy 
blessing,’ came to the ears of the child, aud a! 
new cry awoke in hs soul. ‘ Where was this 
Father ?”’ It did not seem true that He could 
love him, a poor little, hungry, ragged beggar ; 
that such an one could be His child. But, oh! | 
it was just what his neart longed for, and if all 
others were precious ta this Great Father, he | 
did not believe He would leave him out. If 
he could find Him—no matter how long the 


road was, nor how cold or aongty he might 

















be, he went bow straight on the way, until 
he reached Him, and then he would go right 
in and say, “ Father, 1 am cold and hungry, 
and very wretched. There is no one to love 
me, noue to care for me. May I be your 
child, Father ?”” And perhaps He would look 
kindly upon him, and whisper softly, as no hu- 
man being had ever whispered him, “ My 
child!” and stronger and wilder from his 
heart came up that cry, “ Oh, if I could only 
find Him !” 

Again the tones of the deep-toned organ and 
the sweet-voiced choir floated on the Sabbath 
air, and there crept, a strange, soft tide, into the 
silent places of the boy’s heart, softening and 
subduing it; while during the long sermon, of 
which he heard little, and comprehended less, 
that spirit cry rolled continually up from the 
depths of his soul—* Where is the Father ?”” 

The benediction had been pronounced, and 
the house was disgorged of most of its vast 
crowd of worshippers, and yet the boy lingered 
—he could not bear to return to his dark and 
dismal dwelling, to the harsh words and harsh- 
er usage of those who loved him not, without 
having that question, which his soul was so 
eagerly asking, answered. But that little tim- 
id heart lacked courage, and he knew the words 
would die in his throat if he attempted to) 
speak them, and so he must go away without | 
knowing the way to the Father—but his feet 
dragged uawillingly along, and his eyes 
searched earnestly the figures that, unwitting 
of his want, passed swiftly before him. 
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‘¢ What is it you want to know, little boy | 
The voice was very musical, and the smile on | 
the lips of the child-questioner very winning. 
The chesnut-brown curls floated over her silk- 
en robe, and the soft blue eyes that looked into 
the boy’s, wore that unearthly purity of ex- 
| pression which is not the portion of the ehil- 
dren of this. world. 

The boy looked into that fair, childish face, 
; and his heart took courage, while very eagerly 
| from his lips came the words, “ Whcere is the 
Great Father ?’ 

“ God is in Heaven!’ answered the little 
girl in solemn tones, while a sudden gravity 
gathered over her features. 
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From lips that burned with blasphemies, 
amid oaths from the vile, and etait Som) 
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the scoffer, had the boy first learned that Name, door of two young human hearts, in the great 
and never before had it possessed aught of im- city. ; 

port for him. But now he knew it was the The tide of golden hair flowed over the 
‘nae of. the Great Father that loved him, and White pillows of a crimson-draperie| couch. 
| again he asked very earnestly, “ Where is the Shaded lamps poured their dim, silvery glances 
|way to God in Heaven? Iam going to Him upon bright flowers and circling vines, the 
now.” jeunning workmanship of fingers in far off) 
The child shook her head as she looked on lands, which lay among the soft groundwork 
of the rich carpet, while small white fingers 





the boy with a sort of pitying wonder at his 
ignorance, and again she answered, “ Youcan- 
not go to Him, but He will come to youif white faces, wild with sorrow, bent over the 
|you will call upon him, and He will hear, rigid features of the dying child, and tears, 
|though you whisper very low, for God is eve- such only as flow from the heart’s deepest and || 
| bitterest fountains, fell upon-the cold forehead 


glided caressingly among the golden hair ; and 











ry where.” 

“Come, come, Miss Ellen, you must not and paling lips, as the lids swept bacx fora 
|stay here any longer,’’ called the servant, who moment from her blue eyes, and the light from 4 
| had been very intent at arranging the cushions her spirit broke for the last time into them ; 
in the pew, and who now burried her litule the lips, upon which the death-seal was ready 
charge through the aisle, apprehensive that to be laid, opened; and clear and joyous thro’ 
some evil might accrue from her contigu.ty | the hushed room rang the words, “! am coming! 
with a “street-beggar.”’ 1 am coming!” and the next moment the cold, 

But the words of the little girl had brought | beautiful clay was all which was keft to the 


a new and precious light in the boy’s heart. | mourners. 
That “ cardinal explicat.on of the rea-on,”’ the The other, at whose heart the death-angel | 

wondrous idea of the Deity, had found a voice knocked, lay in one corner of an old, and di- 

. H - 0 > . al . . rf | 
jin his soul, and the chiid went forth from the | lapidated room, on a pallet of straw. No soft i 
| church, while the golden winged angel follow- |), 44 wandered caressingly among. his dark 
jed him to the dark alley, and the darker home ; |)... onlin uility } i I 
mer 2 ree Foon hed ocks, or cooled with its cold touch the fever 
wen wa —_ a adhoc ag oz a | of his forehead. The dim, flickering rays of| 
pare ole patiet in by re corner, he sowed ™S | the tallow candle wandered over the features |! 
; head, ani clasped his hands, and whispered so 











‘ ‘ "| now grown stark and rigid with the death-chill. 
}that none might h.ar him, “ My Father, will] ,. 5 te ; : 
= No grief-printed face bent in anyvuish above 
| You take care of me, and come and take me|,. 
5 him; no eye watched for the latest breath ; no | 
ito Yourself? for 1 love You.” And the angel ¥ : | 
je eee : ear for the dying word ; but through’ the huf- | 
| folded his bright wings above that scanty pal- S 
let, and bent in the silent watches of the night 
lover the boy, and filled his heart with peace, 
and his dreams with brightness. 

Six months had rolled their mighty burden 
| - ‘ . 
| of life-records into the pulseless ocean of | 
past. The pale stars of mid-winter were .ook- 


open dvor, came to the ear of the dying boy, 
the coarse laugh of the inebriate—the jest of 
the vile, and the frightful blasphemies of those 





whose way is the way of death. 

None saw the last life-light, as it broke into 
'the dark, spiritual eyes of the boy. None saw 
the smile that played like the lips of a seraph, 
about his blue and cold lips, as they spoke ex- 
ceeding joyfully: “ Father! Father, I have 
called, and You have heard.me; [ am coming 
to You, coning now; for the angels beckon 
me ;”’ and the pale clay on that sunken pallet | 
was all that remained of the boy. 

Together they met, those two children who} 


jing down with meek, seraph glances, over the 


|mighty metropolis along whose thousand thor- 











| oughfares lay the white carpet of the snow- 
| king; and Boreas, loosed from his ice-caverns 
|| on the frozen floor of the Arctic, was hold ng 
|mad revels, and howl'ng with demoniac glee 


| 
jalong the streets, wrapped in the pall shadows 





|of night. 
Twelve o'clock pealed from the mighty {had stood together in the earthly courts of the 
tongue of the time-r.corder; and then the] Most High, and whom the angel had simulta- 
— angel of death knocked at the neously called from the earth, beneath the shi- | 
{ 


silanes - : . : ne cancccanonel 
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‘ 


| white wings of the warden-angels, who stood 
on its watch-towers, were slowly folded to- 
\igether, and back rolled. the massive gates 


‘ 


from, the walls of jaspar; and with the great 
H tae Godlight” streaming outward, and amid the 
| sound of archangel’s harp and seraph’s lyre, 
| the ministering angels came forth. They did 
{{not ask the child-spirits there, if their earthly 
I} homes had been among the high and the hon- 
pare ; they did not ask them if broad lands 





| ‘had been their heritage, and sparkling coffers 
! their portion ; if their paths had lain by pleas- 


| ant waters and animals followed their biddings; 
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sig battlements of “ “the City of God.” The| 


tainment of pur iii But so it is. 
Time aid sensible objects engross our attention 
and push out of view the vast concerns of that 
But must 
it not be a wonder to angels to see us mortals 
amusing ourselves with the “ straw-like trifles 


eternity to which all are hastening. 


” 


on life’s common stream,” while the richest 





jewelry of heaven is challenging our attention. 





| Tee singular phenomenon may be owing to 
| two circuinstances. 1. Our natural enmity to 
| God and holiness. 2. Our familiirity with} 


the outer world and the long-cherished habit of | 





relying exclusively on our senses for enjoy- | 
This moral stupidity is as true of com- 


| ment. 


| 


but alike they led them—she, the daughter of | munities as of individuals, because it is not | 
wealth and earthly splendor, whose forehead | more true that all the parts of a thing are equal | 
ithe breezes might not visit too roughly, and | to the whole, than that a community will be | 
| whose pathway had been bordered with flow- | in character what the individuals are of whic hi 





ers and gilded with sunshine,—and he, the | 
| heir of poverty, whose portion had been want, 
; and his inalienable heritage, suffering ; whose 
| path had known no pleasant places; whose 
| life had had no brightness within that glorious 
| city. They placed bright crowns, alike woven 
| from the fragant branches of the far-spreading 
i Tree of Life,” around their spirit-brows ; 
they decked them alike in white robes, whose 
lustre many ages shall not dim; alike they 
| placed in their hands the harps whose music 
| shall roll forever over the hills of jaspar; and 
|alike they pointed them to the gleaming bat- 
| tlements, to the still skies over whose surface 
jthe shadow of a cloud floated ; to the “ many 
| mansions’ which throw the shadow of their 
shining portals on the rippling waters of the 
“ River of Life,” 


“which it hath never entered into the heart of 


and to far more of glory 


; man to conceive of,” and told them they should 
“ go no more out for ever.”’ 





.FROM THE CORRESPONDING EDITOR 


How forcibly true is the inspired declaration 
that we are “dead in trespasses and sins.” 
Yet how pathetically does the living God cry 
“awake thou that sleepest and arise from the 
dead,’’ and how compassionate is the subjoined 
promise “and Christ shall give thee light.” 
f Rational immortals as we are, capacitate:| to 
contemplate and enjoy “all that makes arch- 
angels smile’’ is it not passingly strange that 
we should evince such a reluctance to the at- 








| system of enlightenment and reforin contained 


it is composed. Hence that divinely appointe d| 
in the Bible, comprehends appliances adapted 
to reach and arouse the social as well as the 
individual heart. 
diffuse itself through the whole luinp. The 
to search, 


It is a leaven which seeksto 


written werd which all are require 
the spirit which searched all, and the living 
ministry who are commissioned to “ go into all 
the world and preach the Gospel to every crea- 
ture. The judgments of God are also «broad 
in the earth, seeking to arouse men from their 
torpidity by calling their attention from this to! 
Some- 


times he enters a community of invral sleepers 


the place of their future residence. 


and by some startling act of his providence 
tempered with mercy, succeeds in making} 
manifest the savor of his knowledge. Such 


an instance it was our privilege to witness a 





short time since at Shelby Academy. The; 
people were intelligent, moral, and church-go- | 
ing; but instances of spiritual regeneration 
were uncommon. They were satisfied with 
the cool abstractions of the intellect and with 
the pursuits of wealth to the neglect vahnot 
right cultivation of the heart, and Jaying up 
treasure in heaven. Butachange has come 
Unlike those mentioned by the 


over them ! 
poet, “ rarely for the better or the best,” but 
one in which many will rejoice in the “ day of 
the Lord Jesus.” 

A youth of twenty years was in this case 
both the victim and the gainer. Joux Keex- 
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ER, rs , fourth son of John ond Mary Keeler, 
| was a young nan of serious mind and pru ent 
|habits. Born of, and educated under the im- 
mediate direction of pious parents, accustomed 
from the earliest dawnings of reason to attend 
the services of the sanctuary, and having 
known from his youth the Holy Scriptures, 
| which are able to make wise unto salvation, 
| the prine ples of Christianity were interwoven 





i! with all the motions of his mental being. Of- 
|| ten has he been known with manly firmness to 
j| resist when others would entice him to sin. 


i|Of the commandments he could say with the 
young mau of inspired record, “All these have | 
!! kept from my youth up.” All of religion was 
| his, but the hidden life. A firm believer in the 
'|teachings of inspiration, like thousands of the 
in, hoped 

|| for, and yet neglected salvation. About the 

|| first of October last he was attacked with an 
|| intermittent fever, which at first manifested n» 


|| youth of our country, he believed 


ern symptoms, but soon assumed a ty- 
| | phoid form baffling the best medical skill, and 
}| menacing the earthly house with a specdy dis- 
‘solution. During the former part of his sick- 
|| ness, but little was said to him on the subject 
|| of religion, but as deat’, was evidently fast ap- 
}} proaching, the feelings of friends becaine deep- 
‘tly inierested that one so dear to them might be 
prepared to meet the profound realities of the 
1 spirit world. But think reader what 
have been the wwental anguish of relatives when 
‘for a whole week the patient alternated be- 
|tween a delirious and a comatose state wholly 
;| incapacitating him to seek the much-needed 
{ 


must 


1] 





preparation to meet his God. ‘ 


ae 
|p obation caine, and with it sanity of mind. 


| He requeste: to see the minister of Christ—he 
was sent for and came, meanwhile parents, and 
a pious brother, (Prof. A. M. Keeler,) instruct- 
ed him and prayed for him. 
signified his firm belief in the cardinal doc- | 
tri.es of the Bible, confessed his need of a new 
heart, and most devoutly prayed for pardon. | 
And that gracious Redeemer who has said 





confess before my Father and the holy angels,’ 
enabled him to “believe with the heart unto 
a , and with the mouth to make 
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| be saved. 
|| But O, how gracious is our God! how un- | 


| willing that any should perish. The last day of | 








The dying youth | 


‘an old fisherman returned from the leafless 


“ whoso confesseth me before men, him will I | 
’| that lead over the stream to his cottage. 





ountoesion unto nlveinn.” Again the poms 
gained a temporary triumph and for several 
hours he was unable to speak. About an hour 
bejore the spirit embarked upon the ocean of 
immortality reason and speech were again re- 
stored ; and memorable in time, and in eternity 
will be that hour to many ! 

A final farewell was taken of relatives and 
friends ; brothers and sisters, and fellow-stu- 
dents were affectionately exhorted to prepare 
to die and meet him in the heavenly world. 
As long as he could articulate he continued to 
express the joys of his newly renovated soul 
until half past eight o’clock, P. M., of October 
15th, 1252, the silver chord was loosed and the 
spirit released {rom gross matter, ascended the | 
Mount of God, and was hidden with clouds of | 
glory from mortal sight. 


On the occasion of his funeral hundreds as- 
sembled to sympathize and hear, many of whom 
as subsequent events have shown, then and 
there determined not to procrastinate the work 
of repentance. Soon we were informed by 
the Principal of the above named school, and 
brother of the deceased that a revival had com- 
menced among the students, which has con- 
tinued until nearly all have given evidence of 
a change of heart. The community around 
has been powerfully aroused and many, both 
“ young men and maidens, and old men and f 
children’’ have found the “pearl of great price.” 
Other neighborhoods in this section of country 
have .also received gracious visitations, and 
scores have been added to the different branch- 
,es of the evangelical church of such as shall 


Suevsy Acapemy, Feb. 15, 1853. 


THE OLD FISHERMAN. 








TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 





With_a bundle of dry sticks upon his shoul- 
ders—almost benumbed with cold —Semnon, 


grove. Toiling laboriously across the snow- 
covered path, he passed the house of Ithamar, 
the forester, and was about to cross the bridge |} 


“ Stop, old man,” cried the forester, as he 
rushed furiously rom his dwelling, where 


nee caciaaiaaadadl 























| 

| on a 
you get that wood? The wood is not 
yours—you have stolen it from me.” 

“ Master forester, I have not stolen it!” 
stammered Semnon. 

“ Do not lie, old man,” replied Ithamar. “1 

felled wood only yesterday ; it lies in the for- 
est yonder; you have taken it from that heap. 
Give it up!” 
“ But look,” rejoined Semnon, “they are 
jall small, dry twigs, which I picked up as I 
|found them, scattered beneath the trees, and 
| half buried in snow.’ 

“ They are all stolen, I say!” With these 
word; Ithamar tore the bundle furiously from 
|the old man’s back, and threw it over the 
bridge into the stream. 

“« Now the dispute is at an end,’’ he said, 
with a scornful Jaugh, and hurried angrily into 
his house. 

Semnon gazed at him sorrowfully, and then 
stazgered toward his cottage, his eyes filled 
with tears. 

After some days, the air grew warmer. The 
ice upon the river was broken up, and came 
crashing down the current, piling itself against 
the wooden buttresses of the bridge. Huge 
masses of ice and broken timbers hemmed 





| 
| 


the course of the stream, and swelled its rush- 
ing waters. 

Then Challisson, Ithamar’s son came from 
the city, and wished to cross the bridge. But 
he started backward, irresolute, and terrified, 
as he gazed upon the fearful spectacle. Sem- 
non who was near by advised him not to risk 
his life in the attempt. Ithamar saw this. 

** Come boldly across !”’ he cried, “the bridge 
will not break just yet. 
the old grumbler will put into your head next. 
Come over !” 

Challisson ran across. 
wis now hcard, and the bridge tottered ; an- 
other crash and it sank into the water, carry- 
An angry 


Heaven knows what 
A crashing sound 


ing with it the unfortunate boy. 
|malediction broke from the lips of the father, 
* cry of lamentation from the old man Sem- 
non, both heard above the tumult of the wa- 
ters. 

The boy cried fearfully in the stream, and 
screamed for help. Clin,ing to a beam, half 
crushed by the ice, the current bore him on- 
ward. The desnairing forester ran along the 
bank, stamped upon the ground, and called 
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and rung his hands helplessly. How could he |! 
hope that the old fisherman would risk his life || 


to rescue the unhappy child! 

But Semnon, with the snow-white hair, 
sprang boldly into his boat, impelled it bravely 
through the broken ice, and drifted timbers of 
the bridge, tore the boy from the wild torrent, 
and brought him happily to his father on the 
shore. 

“‘] here bring thee thy son,” he said mildly 
in a tone which would have tamed even a 
wolf. ‘ See he is safe and well, only a little 
frightened.”’ 

Ithamar did not venture to lift his eyes from 
the ground, but stood alone abashed and silent. 
“Forgive me, worthy old man,” he said, at 
last while a stream of tears coursed involunta- 
rily down his rude cheeks, “ forgive my inhu- 
man conduct.” 

‘For what have I to forgive thee ?”’ replied 
Semnon, with a friendly air. “ Have I not just 
had ample vengeance upon thee ?” 

“ So, then,”’ cried Ithamar, “tan act of benev- 
olence was thy revenge, much injured man! 
Is it thus, indeed, that the upright avenge an 
injury.—Vew York Organ. 





Ce Never waste arguments on people who 
don't know logic from log-wood, which is the 
case with half the folks who love disputation. 
The best reply to a stolid dogmatist is to 
say, “Certainly — no doubt of it — it’s as 
clear as mud,”’ There is no poser like spright- 
ly acquiescence to your eternal wrangler. Let 
him have his own way, and you confound him 
at once. Leave him to himself, and you make 
him so uncomfortable that he will leave you ; 
“a consummation devoutly to be wished.” 
Conviction seldom comes of personal dispu- 
tation, in which the battle is waged much oft 
tener for victory than truth, except the con- 
viction that the other party is very dull, 
or very dishonest. Besides, few persons 
take their opinions through argument in the 
first place, and Dean Swift said, with the ut- 
most truth, that “it is useless to attempt to 
reason a man out of a thing he was never rea- 
soned into.” These are our sentiments, and 
we cordially tender them to captious, quarrel- 
some bigots, who can see no truth or beauty in 
the laws of nature or of God. 
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ty “ LET THERE BE LIGHT.” 
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For the Miscellany. 





BY REV. 8. FLEMING. 





Tus was the august announcement which 
{broke upon the chaotic elements of the mate- 
' 

i rial heavens and earth, when as yet they were 


| without form or void, and darkness brooded over 


'Ithe face of terrestrial nature. I will not at- 


'| tempt to determine the period of time when 
‘ithis fiat was first uttered. It is common, in- 
' deed, to refer it to a period some six thousand 
years ago, when it is supposed by many; yet, 
jas l think, erroneously that the earth began to 
‘be. 
The declaration no doubt appropriately ap- 
_ plies to the first creation or production of light, 
|! when the material universe was created. “ Let 
\| light be,” was the sublime fiat which revealed 
\| the visible, starry heavens, when they first em- 
| anated from the hand of Jehovah. It is equally 
||appropriate as applied to those successive pe- 
‘riods, when world after world, and system af- 
\,ter system, lit up the vault of immeasurable 
| space, and started in their wonderful career, 
| wheeling around the throne of the Almighty. 
| Whatever the nature of material light is,whe- 
ther it be a separate primary element,an absolute 
l creation, or the result of a chemical combina- 
ition, an emission, a production, its entrance 
| upon our world, so far as appears from the Di- 
‘!vine Record, was gradual. At first, it was a 
| twilight ; and it was not till the fourth creative 
| period, termed day, had opened, that the void 
i] was penetrated, the waters and gases were di- 
| vided, the sun and moon were visible, and suc- 
\ ; : 
|| cessive day and night began to mark the diur- 
nal reckoning for all time. 
Light was the emblem of knowledge and 
virtue. It is applicable, as such, to science and 


| 
i 

‘}moral truth, in the sense of discovering to the 
i. , 
||its exercise. And as natural light was intro- 
| ; . 

| duced into the world by a law of progression, so 


“LET THERE BE LIGHT. 8 


mind the facts which become the condition of 


tions, and under successive dispensations of 
the Divine moral government, “ give the light 
of the knowledge of the glory of God, in the 
face of Jesus Christ,’’ establish and unfold the 
great principles of the Redeemer’s kingdom, 
and roll on the affairs of earth, for the opeuing 
retributions of the future and eternal world. 

To this end, natural, intellectual, and moral 
light are made subservient; all things, all 
knowledge, every useful art, invention and dis- 
covery, contribute to the ultimate and grand 
end. 

Now God, so far as appears in all he has 
done for his creatures, works progressively ; 
i. ¢., instead of bringing a work to maturity at 
once, as he might have done, he has unfolded 





all his works and designs, under laws of pro- 
| gression, by series of developments. The stu- 
|pendous existences which adorn the visible 
creation were brought into being to be perfect- 
ed gradually. The re-fitting of the earth as 
man’s residence, we have reason to believe oc- 
cupied successive periods, it may have been 
many thousands of years before man was 
placed upon earth as lord of this lower crea- 
tion. It seems to have been sucha law of 





progression by which the earth was prepared, 
at one period, for the dwelling place of a high- 
Ls order of beings at another period. Thus, 
according to the disclosures of geology, which 
are reconcilable with Revelation, the earth ex- 
isted for countless ages before it was fitted to 
be the abode of man, and that the successive 
creations have proceeded from the lower to the 
higher orders, finished or completed in the cre- 
ation of man. 

So scientific and moral light in the world 
have been progressive. There has been the 
beginning of times, the laying of foundations, 
the infantile period, the * blade,” as in the Pa- 
triarchal dispensatien ; then the period of dis- 
cipline, of growth, the developing period, the 
“ear,’’ as in the legal dispensation ; and then 
the opening of the “fullness of times,’ the 


H . . . . . . . 
11 “G.d,who commanded the light to shine out of | perfecting, maturing period, the “ full corn in 


darkness,”’ ordained that science and art, truth 
and religion, under a corresponding law of pro- 
gression, should gradually reveal to the mind 
that knowledge which should develop and en- 
rich it, and that spiritual light or truth, shining 
upon the heart, should by successive revela- 








the ear,’ as in the Christian dispensation. It 
is so in the history of the individual, intellec- 
tually and morally. It is so in the history of 
the world. 

Subordinate and tributary to the perfection 
of things, the full triumphs of science and re- 
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ligion, all the lights of knowledge, all the dis- 
coveries of the age, are to be made; and it 
would be interesting and profitable to follow 
out the history of the world, from the view 
now taken, and observe the successive Eras 
which have marked its history,—the stand- 
points of observation from which the world 
has advanced to its present stage. But we can 
only at present suggest the application of this 
lannouncement to some instances which dis- 
| cover to us the Divine method of introducing 
| light into the world. 

« Let there be light,’’ seemed to issue from 
the throne of Jehovah, as the first ray of prom- 
ise fell upon the altar of sacrifice after the fall, 
j and as the translatioa of Enoch taught a future 
jexistence. “Let there be light upon the dis- 
| persion of the human family to people the 
learth, and upon the giving of the law from 
Mt. Sinai. “ Let there be light,” as prophet 
and bard opened visions of the future and sung 
“Let there be light,” 





‘the triumph of Israel. 
as the wandering Israelites inscribed upon the 
rocks of the wilderness the events of this exo- 
dus, to be deciphered by the traveler of the 
nineteenth century, and thus to furnish indu- 
bitable evidences of Scripture verity and faith- 
fulness, and substantiate the record of God's 
ways to his chosen people. “ Let there be 
light,” as the world’s conqueror presses his tri- 
umphant carcer to the Indies, opening the way 
for the lights of civilization. ‘ Let there be 
light,” as the “fulness of times’’ has ushered in 
the dawn of a new and blessed era, in which 
the angel having the everlasting -Gospel to 
preach is flying forth on his peaceful mission, 
to proclaim a world redeemed. “ Let there be 
light,” upon the translation of the Bible by 
Wickliffe, the first triumphs of the Press, in 
issuing that Word, and pouring its benign ra- 
diance upon a darkened and tyrannized world. 
“ Let there be light’ upon the discovery of a 
new world, when old associations were broken 
up, and the spirit of unbounded enterprise 
burst the shackles of a civil and religious des- 
potism. “ Let there be light’ as the spirit of 
missions goes forth to bless the nations with 
the Word of Life, and the light of truth which 
dissipates error and ignorance and sin. “ Let 
there be light,” from geology, astronomy, and 








philosophy ; from language, hieroglyphics and 





sculpture, from the arts, from steam power, 
and the electric wire. Let the earth be re- 
stored to its primeval order and beauty and 
happiness, the nations bound together as one, 
and let Jesus reign from the rising to the set- 
ting sun. 





F 
FRIENDSHIP. 


iscelluny 





BY C. W. W. 





How much is expressed in that one word} 
—Friendship. 
but rarely found. 
bright and dazzling sun, it dispenses its holier 
influences around, giving hope and encourage- 
ment to the unfortunate in the hour of trials 


Tis a jewel of priceless worth, 
Like the genial rays of the 


and adversity through their weary pilgrimage 
in this world of cares and troubles. Whether 
at home or abroad, among strangers in a 
strange land it affords us sweet consolation to| 
know that Friendship directs us in the path of 
duty, and actuates us to perform those nobler 
and higher attributes of love and good will to- 
wards each other that God in his infinite wis- 


ee ne ee ee 


dom has endowed us with. Behold man as he 


starts out for the first time to seek a livelihood 


in a far distant clime—taking leave of the home }} 





of his childhood—separating from friends and |; 
companions of his youth; or perhaps bidding i) 
farewell toa kind and affectionate mother, a || 
beloved wife, a doating sister, and a dearly be- |; 
loved brother. As he takes leave of home, i 
sweet home, perhaps for the last time, he casts \ 
one lingering look of regret and sorrow behind |; 
as his eye fal's upon some object that is famil- |) 
iar to him in his youth, and thoughts come }| 
crowding on his memory, till at last his soul 
and heart are unburthened and he gives vent |, 
to his feelings, as Friendship’s tears course 
down upon his manly cheeks and sparkle like 
dew-drops upon the verdant fields in the bright 
and dazzling sun-light. His course is onward, 
temptations beset him on every side, he strug- 
gles with all his power and strength, he wres- 
tles with the world till Friendship finally comes 
to the rescue encouraging and assisting him, 
and pointing him to a brighter and happier 
world, where the wicked cease from troubling, 
and the weary are at rest. Though poverty 
and distress overtake him in his earthly career 
through this dark and dreary world, though 
































ijand delight. 
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objects seemingly insurmountable meet him on 
every side, Friendship, true as the needle to 
the pole, that points the mariner to a safe har- 
bor, guides him on, giving life and elasticity to 
his movements, and animating and encourag- 
ing him in the path that leads to fortune, hon- 
or, and renown. By a straight-forward and 
consistent course through life, Friendship se- 
cures him friends on every side. All, honor 
and respect him for those noble qualities which 
constitute true politeness. How his heart 
swells with pride, and his pulses throb with 
pleasure and delight, when in a strange land 
he finds one whose feelings are in harmony 
with his own,who sympathizes with him in his 
misfortunes and whispers sweet words of con- 
solation to his weary soul, and thereby sheds 
the swe-t and tender influence of God’s love 
on mankind, and the Angel of Hope whispers 
those beautiful words of Friendship, Love and 
Truth inspiring him with feelings of pleasure 
And with feelings of awe he 
raises his eyes to Heaven, and exclaims in the 
language of him “that doeth all things well’’— 
“ LOVE ONE ANOTHER.” 





Heavenwarp Arrection.—If you will go 
to the banks of a little stream and watch the 
flies that come to bathe in it, you will notice 
that while they plunge their bodies in, they 
keep their wings high out of the water, and 
after swimming about a little while, they fly 
away with their wings unwet through the sun- 
nyair. Now, that is a lesson for us. Here we 
are 1mmersed in the cares and business of this 
world ; but let us keep the wings of our soul, 
our faith and our love out of the world, that 
with these unclogged, we may be ready to take 
our flight to Heaven. 





ie Let our friends circulate a subscription 
Our 
subscription might be doubled with a very slight 


paper among their friends and neighbors 


effort on the part of subscribers, and each one 
interesting himself or herself in this matter 
would fee! much better for the effort. Some 
have sent in their own subscription, and that of 
a friend or friends recently. We would be 
glad to express our thanks to those individual- 


ly, had we time and space, but they are grate- 
fully remembered by us. 





[ <a Intemperance and crime are twin broth- 
ers. 


OLDEN TIME. | 





95 | 

Women or tne Orpen Time.—A corres- 
pondent of the Newburyport, (Mass.) Daily 
Union, writing from Ryegate, (Vt.) describes 
as follows, two ladies residing in that town, 
who are shining examples for the females of 


our day and generation : 

Among the old persons now residing here, I 
met a Mrs. Whitelaw, formerly Mrs. Harvey, 
the mother of Peter Harvey, of Boston, whose 





name has so often been before ihe public asthe 
confidential frend of Daniel Webster. She is 
now eighty-five years of aye, and has, in her 
day, been a remarkable woman. 





As she came | 
into this place when it was an entire wilderness 


she must have also witnessed many remarka- 
ble events. Her first husband was the agent of 
a Scottish company, who purchased and settled | 
Ryeyate. She thus hasbeen the wife of two 
of the first men of what are now two wealthy 


and populous towns. The first husband was 
nearly forty years old when they married; yet 
she was so young the united ages of her chil- 


dren, combined with her own made but sixteen | 
years, and when her young acquaintances call- | 
ed to see her, the husband would tell her that 
she might “ get the babies asleep and go out 
and play! She was afterwards the mother of 
twelve other children, of whom she calls Peter 
“my baby.”’ Another lady, a Mrs. Broek, now 
ninety years of age, was among the first set- | 


tlers. Being in good health and retaining the | 
power of her mind, she remembers the whole | 
history of the country around with great dis- 
tinctness. She seems to have been equally 
well adapted to living in and peopling a new 


place as the one named above, and has now liy- 
ing no less than five generations of her des- 
cendants. She can say to her daughter, what 
but few could ever say—“ Arise, my daughter, 
and goto thy daughter,forthy daughter's daugh- 
ter has got a daughter.” 





Tue Nortuwesters Curistian Apvyo- 
cATE.—This paper continues to grow better. 
We congratulate Bro. Watson in view of the 
prospects of usefulness his paper presents. 
This and the Christian Herald are among the 
best religious papers which come to us. 





tay” We find it difficult to get engravings at 
this season of the year. We shall endeavor to 
obtain one for the May and one for the July and 
September numbers. 

















WESTE RN | LI TER ARY MISCE SLLANY. i 


| {e° We have received within a few days | 


some very encouraging letters from our litera. || 


c 


ej Wea are singling matters, so as to be 
able after a season, to sii down comfortably, and 

















| not do very well without it. 








have a little converse with our readers without 
disturbance or interruption. In making an ef- 
tort to do the greatest possible amount of good 
we were not able at ounce to thread our way, so 
as to arrive at the point designated precisely at 


the momentintended. For this reason, in our 


| Jast einission we were compelled to treat our 


readers somewhat cavaiierly, or, at least to give 
them only a passing word,—but we intend now 
to have our regularchateach month. We can- 
Whatever it may 
be toour readers to receive our work silently 
from our hands,—to us it is a matter not to be 


'! thoughtof. Only think, after greeting you for 


twenty times with smiles to be compelled to 
stand up stiffas a post and with a face long 
drawn, and clouded, to hand out the Miscella- 
ny without a word—we can’t stand it, and we 
won't. Sokind reader, give us your hand, 
if you have smiles, prepare to show them now. 
We know the value of a smile, and appreciate 
it. We consider nothing worse, except posi- 
tive crime, than that spirit which would banish 
smiles from the world. Without them it would 
be a world of darkness, of unhappiness, yea of 
positive misery. A real smile which springs 
from the deep of the heart is a token and proof 
of purity. There may be a counterfeit—what 
is there of intrinsic worth that has not been 
counterfeited? but itis easy of detection. One 


year as dark as night, and as blank of happiness 


and 


as the life of a devil, we lived without a smile. 
| And the world has not wealth enough to com- 





pensate us for another. 
and sorrow and shame, from which the infinite 
compassion of the Infinite alone could save. 
Inthat hour a smile would have been worth 
mountains of gold. Reader, are you abiding 
under the shadow of the Almighty? appreciate 
your happy position, and look not away from the 
Redeemer of the world for pleasure, but “ let 
your eyes look right on,’’—*“ ponder the paths 
of your feet,” and let your souls be satisfied 
with the fatness of God's house—with the 
pleasures which flow unceasingly upon the 
Christian heart. With allour gettings, let us 
seek nothing more zealously than wisdom. It 
will give joy and gladness in the walks of life, 
and will comfort us in the hour of dissolution. 


oe ee 
j 


-| month’s issue. 


-{have the printing for each month, d 


It was a year of sin | 
may be expected hereafter. 


ry friends. These came very opportunely. || 
What with excessive labor and care, and afflic- 
tion in our fam. ly circle in the sickness of a be- 
loved daughter, we have beena little more than | 
usually blue tor a few weeks past! But with | 
such friends as we find we have, we can tolerate | 
the blues no longer. We have concluded to dis- 
iss his Highness, and seek a companionship | 
more agreeble. ‘Thanks, many thanks, for the { 
many assurances that our work fills an impor- 
tant place, and supplies a desideratum in the 
literary world. We shall hold on our way, and | 
the only change we mean to make in the Mis- 
cellany, is to improve it as fast and as much as | 
possible. | 
| 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





We are very grateful to correspondents for 
their kindly attentions. Weare very de sirous | 1 
that all our contributors should remember us | 
at an early day. If we do not get a communi- i 
cation by the first day of the month as a gene- | 
ral thing, it may not be looked for in the next | 
{t takes time for us to arrange | 
matter, and we intend, as a general thing to | 
one at | 
least ten days before the time for issuing the | 
number which is the first day of the month. 
We are a little later this month, as we have 
been making arrangements to set our own type 
hereafter. And in starting a new office there 
are many things which cannot be foreseen, by 


which delays are occasioned. But promptness 











(2 Farmer’s Companion ann Horticut- 
TURAL GazettE, a practical and Scientific Ag- 
ricultural and Family Journal for the West. 
Published at Detroit, at the low _— of fifty 
cents a year. 

The last number presents a very handsome 
appearance. Success to all Agricultural papers 
we say. The more the better, if they are well 
supported, and the Farmer's Companion gives 
evidence that it is thriving. 

sHas. Fo . 
— el Editors, 


J.C. Hotmes, Horticul Editors. 








Linus Coxe, C cg bdtter. 
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1) 90 WESTERN 


The 
warden-angels, who stood 
were slowly folded to- 


i ; 
( ning battlements it “the City of God.’ 
i! white wings of the 
tion its watch-towers, 


gether, and back rolled the massive gates 
|) from the walls of 

“ Godlight 
|j sound of archangel’s harp and seraph’s lyre, 
They did 


(not ask the child-spirits there, if their earthly 


jaspar ; and with the great 


’ streaming outward, and amid the 
‘|the ministering angels came forth. 


homes had been among the high and the hon- 
‘erable ; they did not ask them if broad lands 


. . . ! 
‘had been theic heritage, and sparkling coffers 


, their portion ; 


if their paths had lain by pleas- 
ant waters and animals followed their biddings; 


NL ITERARY MIS CE LLA 


' tainment of need excellences. But cs 
Time aid sensible objects engross our at 
and push ont of view the vast concery 
eternity to which all are hastening. 2, 
it nat be a wonder to angels to see 
amusing ourselves with the “ straw-|i, 
on life’s common stream,”’ while the , 
jewelry of heaven is challenging our att; 
This singular phenomenon may be 
1. Our natural eng 
2. Our familiarity , 
the outer world and the long-cherished | 


OWir. 
two circumstances. 
| God and holiness. 


relying exclusively on our senses for , 
This moral stupidity is as tru 





ment. 


but alike they led them—she, the daughter of| munities as of individuals, because it jy, 


‘lwealth and earthly splendor, whose forehead 
the breezes 

whose pathway had been bordered with flow- 
gilded with sunshine,—and he, the 
heir of poverty, whose portion had been want, 


ers and 


and his inalienable heritage, suffering ; whose 

( path had known no pleasant places; whose 
life had had no brightness within that glorious 
' city, 

| from the fragant branches of the far-spreadin 

“Tree ‘of Life,” 

they. decked them alike in white robes, whose 


They placed bright crowns, alike woven 
around their spirit-brows ; 


|; lustre many ages shali not dim; alike they 
placed in their hands the harps whose music 
\8 hall roll forever over the hills of jaspar; and | 
alike they pointed them to the gleaming bat- | 


tlements, to the still skies over whose surface 


1 
( 
{ 
} 
f 


_the shadow of a cloud floated; to the “ many 
which throw the shadow of their 
| shining portals on the rippling waters of the 


“ River of Life,” 


mansions”’ 


and to far more of glory 


i“ which it hath never entered into the heart of 


1% . ” 
man ‘to conceive of,”’ and told them they should 
: “go no more out for ever.”’ 


|| FROM THE CORR ESPONDING EDITOR 


How forcibly true is the inspired declaration 





| that we are “dead in trespasses and sins.” 
| Yet how pathetically does the living God cry 
| awake thou that sleepest and arise from the 


| dead,”’ and how compassionate is the subjoined 


| 
'promise “and Christ shall give thee light.” 
| Rational immortals as we are, capacitated to 


1 contemplate and enjoy “all that makes arch- 





| angels smile” is it not passingly strange that 
ime should evince such a reluctance to the at- 


< 
might not visit too reughly, and | 


| more true that all the parts of a thing ar 
to the whole, than that a community; 
in character what the individuals are of 
| it is composed. Hence that divinely apy 
| system of enlightenment and reform con) 
in the Bible, comprehends appliances 

| to reach and arouse the social as w Il as 
individual heart. 
diffuse’ itself through the whole 


It is a leaven which 
lump 


g | written werd which all are require. ¢ 


the spirit which searched all, and the 
ministry who are commissioned to “ go j 
the world and preach the Gospel to every 
ture. The judgments of God are also 
| in the earth, seeking to arouse men fr 
torpidity by calling their attention from thy 
the place of their future residence. § 
times he enters a community of moral sle 
and by some startling act of his provide 
tempered with mercy, succeeds in iis 
manifest the savor of his knowledge. 
an instance it was our privilege to witns 
short time since at Shelby Academy. |! 
people were intelligent, moral, and churei 
ing; but instances of spiritual regener 
were uncommon. They were satisfied | 
the cool abstractions of the intellect ani 
the pursuits of wealth to the neglect 
right cultivation of the heart, and ia) 
treasure in heaven. Buta change la: 
over them! Unlike those mentioned 
poet, “ rarely for the better or the best. | 
one in which many will rejoice in the “ dar 
the Lord Jesus.” 

A youth of twenty years was in this 


both the victim and the gainer. Jouy kr 











— 



















Jn., fourth son of John and Mary Keeler, 
sa young man of serious mind and pra ‘ent 
tad 







bits. Born of, and educated under the im- 
diate direction of pious parents, accustomed 
m the earliest dawnings of reason to attend 
services of the sanctuary, and having 
own from his youth the Holy Scriptures, 
hich are able to make wise unto salvation, 
p princ ples of Christianity were interwoven 
Of- 


» has he been known with manly firmness to 


th all the motions of his mental being. 


ist when others would entice him to sin. 
the commandments he could savy with the 





ung man of inspired recor’, “All these have 1 
pt from my youth up.” All of religion was 
s, but the hidden life. A firm believer in the 
chings of inspiration, like thousands of the 
buth of our country, he believed in, hoped 
r, and yet neglected salvation. 
st of October last he was attacked with an 
termittent fever, which at first manifested no 
prming symptoms, but soon assumed a ty- 
}oid form baffling the best medical skill, and 
enacing the earthly house with a speedy dis- 
lution. During the former part of his sick- 
pss, but little was said to him on the subject 
religion, but as death was evidently fast ap- 
caching, the feelings of friends became deep- 
interested that one so dear to them might be 
epared to meet the profound realities of the 
pirit world. But think reader what must 
ave been the mental anguish of relatives when 
br a whole week the patient alternated be- 
yeen a delirious and a comatose state wholly 
neapacitating him to seek the much-needed 
reparation to meet his God. 
But O, how gracious is our God! how un- 
illing that any should perish. The last day of 
robation came, and with it sanity of mind. 
e requested to see the minister of Christ—he 
ras sent for and came, meanwhile parents, and 
pious brother, (Prof. A. M. Keeler,) instruct- 
d him and prayed for him. 
ignified his firm belief in the cardinal doc- 


whoso confesseth me before men, him will I 











About the 





The dying youth | 


tines of the Bible, confessed his need of a new | 
heart, and most devoutly prayed for pardon. | 
And that gracious Redeemer who has said 


onfess before my Father and the holy angels,” | that lead over the stream to his cottage. 
enabled him to “believe with the heart unto | “ Stop, old man,"’ cried the forester, as he 
ighteousness, and with the mouth to make ' 
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confession unto salyation."” Avain the disease }! 
gained a temporary triumph and for several | 
hours he was unable to speak. About an hour! 
belore the spirit embarked upon the ocean of | 


immortality reason and speech were ag@ih re- | 


will be that hour to many ! 

A final farewell was taken of relatives and 
friends ; brothers and sisters, and fellow-stu- 
dents were affectionately exhorted to prepare 
to die and meet him in the heavenly world. |} 
As long as he could articulate he continued to] 
express the joys of his newly renovated ual 
uatil half past eight o'clock, P. M., of October | 
15th, 1452, the silver chord was loosed and the f 
spirit released from gross matter, ascended the | 
Mount of God, and was hidden with clouds of 
glory from mortal sight. 


On the occasion of his funeral hun !reds as- 
sembled to sympathize and hear, many of whom 
as subsequent events have shown, then and 
there determined not to procrastinate the work | 
of repentance. Soon we were informed by! 
the Principal of the above named school, and 
brother of the deceased that a revival had com- 
menced among the students, which has con- |} 
tinued until nearly all have given evidence of! 
a change of heart. The community around | 
has been powerfully aroused and many, both | 
* young men and maidens, and old men and | 
children” have found the “pearl of great price.” 
Other neighborhoods in this section of country 


have also received gracious visitations, and | 

scores have been added to the different branch- | 

es of the evangelical church of such as shall | 
be saved. 

Suevcsy Acapemy, Feb. 15, 1353. 

siete 

THE OLD FISHERMAN, 

ies PF 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 








ders—almost benumbed with cold—Semnon, | 
an old fisherman returned from the leafless 


Toiling laboriously across the snow- 


With a bundle of dry sticks upon his shoul- 
| 


grove. 
covered path, he passed the house of Ithamar, 
the forester, and was about to cross the bridge 
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‘did you aon that oak? The wood is not ee rung his biel: ebiloesiy. i W enuly 
| Pente-—yoe have stolen it from me.”’ hope that the old fisherman would risk his iy 


” 


“ Master forester, I have not stolen it!’’ | to rescue the unhappy child! 
aera Semnon, Bat Semnon, with the snow-white jy 
| Do not lie,old man,” replied Ithamar. “1 sprang boldly into his boat, impelled it }ry 
‘felled wood only yesterday ; it lies in the for- | phous » henken i ed oi 4 
|est yonder; you have taken it from that heap. ~ ela saree oan 2 aaa ; 
| Give it up!” a 
| But look,” rejoined Semnon, “they are 
all small, dry twigs, which I picked up as ty 
found them, scattered beneath the trees, and | 
half buried in snow.’¢ 
| « They are all stolen, I say!” 
|, words Ithamar tore the bundle furiously from 
|the old man’s back, and threw it over the 
| bridge into the stream. 

* Now the dispute is at an end,” he said, |“ Forgive me, worthy old man,”’ he sai, 
| with a scornful laugh, and hurried angrily into | last while a stream of tears coursed inyoluy 
| his house. rily down his rude cheeks, “ forgive my iniy 

Semnon gazed at him sorrowfully, and then | man conduct.” 
| stage red toward his cottage, his eyes filled| « For what have I to forgive thee 2” repli 


and brought him happily to his father oy) 
shore. 

“] here bring thee thy son,” he said 
in a tone which would have tamed ey,| 
With these wolf. “ See he is safe and well, only a 
frightened.”’ 

Ithamar did not venture to lift his eyes {yg 
the ground, but stood alone abashed and s\\xy 


| with tears. Semnon, with a friendly air. “ Have I ntiy 
fter so i y 3°) : 
| After some days, the air grew warmer. The |),,4 ample vengeance upon thee ? 


ls A 
ice upon the river was broken up, and came os 
| Ps “ So, then,” cried Ithamar, “an act of bene. 


olence was thy revenge, much injured wm 
Is it thus, indeed, that the upright avenge » 


injuryv.—.Vew York Organ. 
| the course of the stream, and swelled its rush- epi is i 


ing waters. te Never waste arguments on people wy 
| Then Challisson, Ithamar’s son eame from | don't know logic from log-wood, which ist 
| the city, and wished to cross the bridge. But| case with half the folks who love disputatin 
he started backward, irresolute, and terrified,| The best reply to a stolid dogmatist is 
‘as he gazed upon the fearful spectacle. Sem- say, “ Certainly — no doubt of it — it's a 
|non who was near by advised him not to risk | elear as mud.’’ There is no poser like sprizit 


| crashing down the current, piling itself against 
‘the wooden buttresses of the bridge.. Huge 
|masses of ice and broken timbers hemmed 





| his life in the attempt. Ithamar saw this. ly acquiescence to your eternal wrangler. Lé 
| Come boldly across !’’ he cried, “ the bridge | him have his own way, and you confound hia 
| will not break just yet. Heaven knows what| at once. Leave him to himself, and you init 
| the old graumbler will put into your head next. | him so uncomfortable that he will leave you 
Come over !” “a consummation devoutly to be wishied 

Challisson ran across. A crashing sound | Conviction seldom comes of personal disp 
'was now heard, and the bridge tottered ; an- | tation, in which the battle is waged much of 
other crash and it sank into the water, carry-|tener for victory than truth, except the co 
ling with it the unfortunate boy. An angry! viction that the other party is very dull, 
'malediction broke from the lips of the father,| or very dishonest. Besides, few pers 
a ery of lamentation from the old man Sem-|take their opinions through argument in th 
| non, both heard above the tumult of the wa-| first place, and Dean Swift said, with the u 
| ters. most truth, that “it is useless to attempt 
| The boy cried fearfully in the stream, and | reason a man out of a thing he was never ret 
‘screamed for help. Clinzing to a beam, half} soned into.” These are our sentiments, a0 
| crushed by the ice, the current bore him on- | we cordially tender them to captious, quart’ 
|ward. The despairing forester ran along the | some bigots, who can see no truth or beauty 4 
‘bank, a _ the th steam and called ‘the laws of nature or of God. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
; 














L ET THERE BE LIGHT. 


For the Miscellany. 
«LET THERE BE LIGHT.” 


—— 


BY REV. &. FLEMING. 


uis was the august announcement which | 
|and roll on the affairs of earth, for the opening 


e upon the chaotic elements of the mate- 
heavens and earth, when as yet they were 
out form or void, and darkness brooded over 
fyce of terrestrial nature. I will not at- 
pt to determine the period of time when 
fiat was first uttered. 
d, to refer it toa period some six thousand 


It is common, in- 


rs ago, When it is supposed by many ; yet, 
think, erroneously that the earth began to 


he declaration no doubt appropriately ap- 
s to the first creation or production of light, 
nthe material universe was created. 
tbe,” was the sublime fiat which reve 
ted from the hand of Jehovah. 
ropriate as applied to those successive pe- 
is, when world after world, and system af- 
system, lit up the vault of immeasurable 





* Let | gre 


It is equally jed gradually. 


tions, and under successive dispensations of 
the Divine moral government, “ give the light 
of the knowledge of the glory of God, in the 
face of Jesus Christ,’ establish and unfold the 
great principles of the Redeemer's kingdom, 


retributions of the future and eternal world. 
To this end, natural, intellectual, and moral 


light are made subservient; all things, all 


knowledge, every useful art, invention and dis- | 
covery, contribute 
end. 

Now God, so far as appears in all he has 
done for his creatures, works progressvrely ; 
t. ¢., instead of bringing a work to maturity at 


ulded 


all his works aad designs, under laws of pro- 


once, as he might have done, he has un 


ssion, by series of developments. The stu- | 


aled | pendous existences which adorn the visible | 
yisible, starry heavens, when they first em- | 


creation were brought into being to be perfect- 
The 


man’s residence, we have reason to believe oc- 


earth as 


re-fitting of the 


to the ultimate and grand 


| 
! 


tt 


} 


} 


' 
| 


} 


cupied successive periods, it may have been 1} 


many thousands of years before man was | 


e,and started in their wonderful career, |placed upon earth as lord of this lower crea- 


eling around the throne of the Almighty. 
Whatever the nature of material light is,whe- 


ation, or the result of a chemical combina- 
b, an emission, a production, its entrance 
bn our world, so far as appears from the Di- 

Record, was gradual. 
light ; 
iod, termed day, had opened, that the void 


At first, it was a 
and it was not till the fourth creative 


s penetrated, the waters and gases were di- 
ed, the sun and moon were visible, and suc- 
sive day and night began to mark the diur- 
reckoning for all time. 

igtt was the emblem of knowledge and 


ue. It is applicable, as such, to science and 


ral truth, in the sense of discovering to the | eres dispensation ; then the period of dis- 


nd the facts which become the condition of 
exercise. And as natural light was intro- 


ed into the world by a law of progression, so 


d,who commanded the light to shine out of | perfecting, maturing period, the “ full corn in 


kness,’’ ordained that science and art, truth 
i religion, under a corresponding law of pro- 
ession, should gradually reveal to the mind 
t knowledge which should develop and en- 
h it, and that spiritual light or truth, shining 
onthe heart, should by successive revela- 








tion. It seems to have been sucha law of | 


| progression by which the earth was prepared, 
it be a separate primary element,an absolute | 


at one period, for the dwelling place of a high- } 
Thus, 


according to the disclosures of geology, which 


er order of beings at another period. 


are reconcilable with Revelation, the earth ex- 


isted for countiess ages before it was fitted to | 


be the abode of man, and that the successive 
creations have proceeded from the lower to the 
higher orders, finished or completed in the cre- 
ation of man. 

So scientific and moral light in the world 
has been the } 


have been progressive. There 
beginning of times, the laying of foundations, | 


the infantile period, the “ blade,"’ as in the Pa- 


; 
| 
| 


|cipline, of growth, the developing period, the 
“ear,” asin the legal dispensation ; and then } 


the 


t 
? } 
the opening of the “fullness of times, 


It 


is so in the history of the individual, intellec- 


the ear,’ as in the Christian dispensation. 
tually and morally. 
the world. 


Subordinate and tributary to the perfection 


It is so in the history of 


of things, the full triumphs of science and re- 
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! 
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| 
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| ligion, all the lights of knowledge, all the dis- 


coveries of the age, are to be made; and it 
would be interesting and profitable to follow 
out the history of the world, from the view 
now taken, and observe the successive Eras 
which have marked its history,—the stand- 
points of observation from which the world 
But we can 
‘only at present suggest the application of this 


bas advanced to its present stage. 


announcement to some instances which dis- 


'i}cover to us the Divine method of introducing 


light into the world. 


“ Let there be light,’ seemed to issue from 


'! the throne of Jehovah, as the first ray of prom- 


{ . 
|} existence. 
} 


‘ise fell upon the altar of sacrifice after the fall, 
and as the translation of Enoch taught a future 
“ Let there be light upon the dis- 
persion of the human family to people the 
earth, and upon the giving of the law from 
| Mt. Sinai. “ Let there be light,” 
‘and bard opened visions of the future and sung 
“Let there be light,’ 


as prophet 
the triumph of Israel. 
‘as the wandering Israelites inscribed upon the 
‘rocks of the wilderness the events of this exo- 
| dus, to be deciphered by the traveler of the 


‘| nineteenth century, and thus to furnish indu- 


|| ways to his chosen people. 


} 


} 


' 


'|for the lights of civilization. 
‘| light,” 


'| bitable evidences of Scripture verity and faith- 
‘| fulne ss, and substantiate the record of God’s 
“ Let there be 
| light,”’ as the world’s conqueror presses his tri- 
Hl séniphnt career to the Indies, opening the w 
“ Let there be 
has ushered in 


way 


as the “fulness of times’”’ 


| 7 . . 
1] , the dawn of a new and blessed era, in which 


1 
| 





J 


| the angel having the everlasting Gospel to 
preach is flying forth on his peaceful mission, 
to proclaim a world redeemed. “ Let there be 
jlight,”’ upon the translation of the Bible by 
| Wickliffe, the first triumphs of the Press, in 
issuing that Word, and pouring its benign ra- 


| 
| 
i 


diance upon a darkened and tyrannized world. 


“ Let there be light” 
new world, when old associations were broken 
up, and the spirit of unbounded enterprise 
burst the shackles of a civil and religious des- 
potism. “ Let there be light’’ as the spirit of 
missions goes forth to bless the nations with 
the Word of Life, and the light of truth which 
dissipates error and ignorance and sin. “ Let 
there be light,’ from geology, astronomy, and 
wmeieite ; from n language, aad and 


upon the discovery of a 








ssohaium, Pema the ‘aie from steain 
Let the ear! } 
stored to its primeval order and be; 


and the electric wire. 


happiness, the nations bound toget) 
and let Jesus reign from the rising to the 
ting sun. 





FRIENDSHIP. 
BY C. W. Ww. 


How much in that oney 
—Friendship. 


but rarely found. 


is expressed 
Tis a jewel of priceless woof 
Like the genial rays of 
bright and dazzling sun, it dispenses it, 
influences around, giving hope and en 
ment to the unfortunate in the hour of 
and adversity through their weary pily 

W 


strangers 


in this world of cares and troubles. 
at home or abroad, among : 
strange land it affords us sweet consolatin, 
know that Friendship directs us in the px} 
duty, and actuates us to perform those; 

and higher attributes of love and good wil\; 
wards each other that God in his infini:: 

dom has endowed us with. Behold mana 
starts out for the first time to seek a liveli 

in a far distant clime —taking leave of the 

of his clildhood—separating from friends 
companions of his youth; or perhaps |idi 
farewell to a kind and affectionate mot 

beloved wife, a doating sister, and a dearly) 
loved brother. As he takes leave of how 
sweet home, perhaps for the last time, he 
one lingering look of regret and sorrow beis 
as his eye falis upon some object that is furl 
iar to him in his youth, and thoughts ¢ 

crowding on his memory, till at last hiss 
and heart are unburthened and he givesv 
to his feelings, as Friendship's 
down upon his manly cheeks and sparkie li 


tears cov 


dew-drops upon the verdant fields in the brg 
and dazzling sun-light. 
temptations beset him on every side, he sry 
gles with all his power and strength, he w 
tles with the world till Friendship finally co 

to the rescue encouraging and assisting | 

and pointing him to a brighter and hap 
world, where the wicked cease from troubiij 
and the weary are at rest. Though pow 
and distress overtake him in his earthly cat 
rene this dark and nny world, thou 


His course is onwu 


























nl “ 


noe eon? atl omnia 
ts seemingly insurmountable meet him on 





. side, Friendship, true as the needle to 
pole, that points the mariner to a safe har- 
guides him on, giving life and elasticity to 


ements, and animating and encourag- 


the g moyv 





im in the path that leads to fortune, hon- 


nd renown. 
‘stent course through life, Friendship se- 
¢ him friends on every side. All, 






By a straight-forward and 







honor 
respect him for those noble qualities which 
titute true politeness. 
is with pride, and his pulses throb with 





How his heart 







ure and delight, when in a strange land 
nds one whose feelings are in harmony 
his own,who sympathizes with him in his 
prtunes and whispers sweet words of con- 
ion to his weary soul, and thereby sheds 
sweet and tender influence of God’s love 
ankind, and the Angel of Hope whispers 

beautiful words of Friendship, Love and 
hinspiring him with feelings of pleasure 
delight. And with 
3 his eyes to Heaven, and exclaims in the 


feelings of awe he 


uage of him ‘‘that doeth all things well’ — 
DVE ONE ANOTHER.” 





eavenwARD ArFFection.—If you will go 
he banks of a little stream and watch the 
thatcome to bathe in it, you will notice 
while they plunge their bodies in, they 
p their wings high out of the water, and 
rswimming abouta little while, they fly 
y with their wings unwet through the sun- 
ir. Now,that is alesson for us. Here we 
immersed in the cares and business of this 
ld; but let us keep the wings of our soul, 
faith and our love out of the world, that 
these unclogged, we may be ready to take 


flight io Heaven. 


P Let our friends circulate a subscription 
Our 
scription might be doubled with a very slight 
rt on the part of subscribers, and each one 
resting himself or herself in this matter 
Id feel much better for the effort. Some 
e sent in their own subscription, and that of 
riend or friends recently. We would be 
d to express our thanks to those individual- 


had we time and space, but they are grate- 
Hy remembered by us. 


20> 


Intemperance and crime are twin broth- 





ramong their friends and neighbors 


















WOMEN OF THE OLDEN TIME. 





penx Tint A corres- 
(Mass.) D ily 
(Vt ) deseribes 


WoMEN or Tue O1 
pondent of the Newburyport, 
Union, writing from Ryegate, 


as follows, two ladies residing in that town, 


who are shining examples for the females of 
our day and generation : 
Among the old pers 


White! iW, 


the mother of Peter Harv j 


ns now residing here, I 
Mrs. 


, of Boston, whose 


met a Mrs. formerly Harvey, 


name has so often been befor 


he public asthe 
confidential friend of Daniel Webster 


She is 


now eighty-five years of a,e, and has, in her 


day, been a remarkable woman. As she came 


into this place when it was an entire wild 


‘rness 
she must have also witnessed many remarka- 
bleevents. . Her first husband was the acent of 


a Scottish company, who purchased and settled 


Ryegate. She thus has been the wife of two 


of the first men of what are now two wealthy 


and popnious towns. The first husband was 


nearly forty years old when they married; yet 
she wasso young the united ages of her chil- 
dren, Seaitbiahid with her own made but sixteen 
years, and when her young acquaintances call- 
ed to see her, the husband would tell her that 
she might “ get the babies asleep and go out 
and play! She was afterwards the mother of 
twelve other children, of whom she calls Px ter 
“my baby.”” Another lady, a Mrs. Broek, now 
ninety years of age, was among the first set- 
tlers. Being in good health and retaining .the 


power of her mind, she remembers the whole 


history of the country around with great dis- 
tinctness. She seems to have been equally 
well adapted to living in and peopling a new 


place as the one named above, and has now liv- 


ing no less than five generations of her des- 


cendants. She can say to her daughter, what 


but few could ever say—* Arise, my daughter, 
and goto thy danghter,for thy daughter's daugh- 


” 


ter has got a daughter. 
aentieiintcientent 


Tue Meabetrene EI 


Apvo- 


catr.—This paper continues to grow better. 


CHRISTIAN 


We congratulate Bro. Watson in view of the 
prospects of usefulness his paper presents. 
This and the Christian Herald are among the 
best religious papers which come to us. 





Ca” We find it difficult to get engravings at 
this season of the year. We «hal! endeavor to 
obtain one for the May and one forthe July and 
September numbers. 
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wr We have 1 rece sived within a few , 
some very encouraging letters from oy, \,. 
ry friends. These came very opp “an 
What with excessive labor and care. add 
tion in our family circle in the sickness, » 
loved daughter, we have been a little mop, 
usually blue for a few weeks past! By; , 
such friends as we find we have, we can; 

the blues no longer. We have conclude, 

miss his Highness, and seek a COMpaniong 
more agreeble. Thanks, many thanks, ,,, 


wr Ww e are simplifying matters, so as to be 

\ able after a season, to sit down comfortably, and 
1} have a little converse with our readers without 
| disturbance or interruption. In making an ef- 
fort to do the greatest possible amount of good 

| we were not able at once to thread our way, so 
as to arrive at the point designated precisely at 
the momentintended. For this reason, in our 
last emission we were compelled to treat our 
| readers somewhat cavalierly, or, at least to give 
them only a passing word,—but we intend now 

' to have our regularchateach month. We can- 
}j not do very well withoutit. Whatever it may 
be to our readers to receive our work silently 
from our hands,—to us it is a matter not to be 
thought of. Only think, after greeting you for 

| twenty times with smiles to be compelled to 
stand up stiffas a post and with a face long 

| draw n, and clouded, to hand outthe Miscella- 

| ny without a word—we can’t stand it, and we = 
We are very grateful to correspondents 
| won't, So kind reader, give us your hand, and no : , 

their kindly attentions. Weare very des; 

| if you have smiles, prepare to show them now. 2 huang 
Gis thes athena smile, and appreciate that all our contributors should remem|»: 
We consider nothing worse, except posi- at an early day. If we do not get a comng 

| tive crime, than that spirit which would banish vation by the first day of the month as ay 
smiles rom the world. Without them it would 
| be a world of darkness, of unhappiness, yea of 
positive misery. A real smile which springs 

| from the deep of the heart is a token and proof 

| of purity. There may be a counterfeit—what 
is there of intrinsic worth that has not been 


many assurances that our work fills an jy, 
tant place, and supplies a desideratuyy ;,. 
literary world. We shall hold on our way, 


the only change we mean to make in the ) 





cellany, is to improve it as fast and as my 


possible. 


+o 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





ral thing, it may not be looked for in the» 
month’s issue. It takes time for us ty arn: 








matter, and we intend, as a general thing; 


have the printing for each month, ¢ ne 
least ten days before the time for issuinry 
number which is the first day of the mor 
We are a little later thi 3 we li 
| counterfeited? but it is easy ofdetection. One . : e later this month, as w 
; ; been making arrangements to set our own! 
year as dark as night, and as blank of happiness J a 
Rn .. |hereafter. And in starting a new office tk 
| asthe life of a devil, we lived without a smile. thi hich © be f 
are many things which canr , seen, | 
And the world has not wealth enough to com- 4 y © : not be fore 
. |Which delays are occasioned. But prompix 
pensate us for another. It was a year of sin . 
and serrow and shame, from which the infinite 
compassion of the Infinite alone could save. 
Inthat hour a smile would have been worth 
mountains of gold. Reader, are you abiding 
under the shadow ofthe Almighty? appreciate 
your happy position, and look not away from the 





may be expected hereafter. 


> Farmer’s Companion anp Hontice 
TURAL GazetTTE,a practical and Scientific 
ricultural and Family Journal for the W 
Published at Detroit, at the low price of & 





Redeemer of the world for pleasure, but “ let Wane # TeRF- 
The last number presents a very hands 


your eyes look right on,”—* ponder the paths : 
‘4 5 : appearance. Success to ail Agricultural p2 
of your feet,’’ and let your souls be satisfied wed 
‘ : : we say. The more the better, if they are ® 
with the fatness of God's house—with the : . 48 “ 
jf ; supported, and the Farmer’s Companion git 
pleasures which flow unceasingly upon the id hat it j rs , 
na J evidence that it is thriving. 
Christian heart. With allour gettings, let us Guas. tox 
seek nothing more zealously than wisdom. It Cuas. Betts, } Editors, 
will give joy and gladness in the walks of life, J.C. Hotmes, Horticul 
and will comfort us in the hour of dissolution. Lisus Cone, C 0 


























